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New York, Aprit 14, 1932 


No. 2 


‘Opens 40 Markets for New 
Product at Cost of $75,000 


his Company Proves That If Large Advertising Outlay Is Impractic- 
able, Small One May Deliver 


Data Supplied and Article Approved 
By A. Urban Shirk 


Manager, Packing House Sales, International Products Corporation 


CCORDING to the experience 

4 of the International Products 

Corporation, there need be no hesi- 

ney about introducing a new item 

nto the line just because a large 

dvertising appropriation may not 
e advisable or feasible. 


During the last two years, this 


ompany has succeeded in estab- 
lishing distribution in more than 

rty cities for Torex, a beef con- 

ntrate. The item has gained a 
rm hold in the New York market 
mong others and all this, accord- 
¢« to A. Urban Shirk, manager of 
e company’s packing house sales 
division, has been accomplished 
with a total advertising outlay of 
less than $75,000. 

lwo years ago there was no such 
ing as Torex. The accomplish- 
ent in its behalf, therefore, is 
mething that the company feels 
rather proud about. 

“We introduced our product at a 
time when even the smallest of 
rocery stores was reticent about 
iving a new item,” Mr. Shirk ex- 
plained. “We had to combat the 
most conservative buying psy- 
chology that the country has gone 
through in fifteen years. Only those 
who have tussled with the sales 
resistance that a new item meets 
these days will appreciate how cir- 
cumstances made our introductory 
work doubly hard. On the other 
hand we had the advantage which 
accrues to the greater potentials in 


attention values which advertising 
delivers these days. 

“I am now convinced that small 
appropriations can make a_ far 
greater impression on public con- 
sciousness when !ess aggressive ad- 
vertisers are resting in compara- 
tive quiet on the side lines. While 
we have not spent $250,000, as 
outsiders estimate, we have made 
shrewd observers think we did be- 
cause our $75,000 has been just 
about four times as effective in 
overcoming about four times the 
sales resistance that existed, say, 
five years ago.” 

The International Products Cor- 
poration, for a number of years, 
has been engaged in the canning of 
corned beef, under private brands. 
Like so many manufacturers, the 
company concluded that its business 
ought to be on a sounder basis, that 
it should build for itself the assur- 
ance which comes with a manu fac- 
turer’s control over his own 
branded merchandise. 

A study of the situation con- 
vinced the company that the oppor- 
tunity it sought rested in the 
extension of what had been a sup- 
plementary by-product activity. This 
by-product was the beef extract 
obtained from the process of can- 
ning the corned beef. The extract 
was sold to bouillon makers, largely 
to those located in Europe. 

There came to be established an 
open market price on this extract 
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The Original Display Carton (Left) Features Only the Bouillon Appeal. Sur- 
veys Resulted in the Adoption of the New Carton (Right) Which Features the 
Cooking Appeal 


which made this phase of the busi- 


ness less profitable. It was this 
situation which led the company 
to produce its own beef extract for 
the American market. 

While ideas for new products 
often have their inception in the 
minds of sales managers, it is 
somewhat unusual for the product 
itself to be developed in the labora- 
tory by a sales manager. Mr. Shirk, 
who majored in chemistry in col- 
lege, also had practical experience 
in product development while as- 
sociated with the American Chicle 
Company. 

The market was studied and it 
was found that the most prevailing 
type of beef extract product was 
obtainable only in cubes. Research 
also revealed the fact that a hin- 
drance to wider consumer accept- 
ance of bouillon products lay in 
the fact that cube products, of 
necessity, have a high salt content 
to maintain solidity. 

This furnished the clue for a 
paste product. Less salt would be 
required, leaving it to consumers to 
salt to suit their taste, thus making 
the product desirable as a flavoring 
agent as well as a hot drink. 


A paste also permitted packing 
in tubes, which further differen 
tiated the product. The tube offered 
strong selling points of cleanliness, 
convenience and economy to small 
unit users. 

Mr. Shirk evolved the product 
from experiments with an_ ice 
cream freezer and a hot oil bath, 
testing until a desirable formula 
was obtained. The product was 
then sent to Washington to ascer- 
tain just what the attitude of the 
Government would be, particularly 
with respect to the proposal to pack 
the product in tubes. To meet the 
Government’s stipulations, the com- 
pany erected a factory which ope 
ates under a license from the 
Bureau of Animal Industry, De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

A study was made of tube pack- 
ages used in the cosmetic and toilet 
goods field so that a type of design 
might be created which would be 
strikingly different and, of itself, 
emphasize that its contents were a 
food product. 

The name Torex was coined by 
Mr. Shirk, combining the Spanish 
“tor” for bull with the Latin suf- 

(Continued on page 98) 
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CULTIVATE RHODE ISLAND IN 1932 





as Usual! 


ACATION plans are budding 
again in Rhode Island. These 
fixed habits won’t be denied. 


About 75,000 families here have 

Ry incomes regularly averaging over 
$4000, and nearly twice that num- 

acking ber of bachelor men and girls 
fferen look forward to vacation-time as 





tines Sensnst Miiietin spending-time, without too serious 
8 FAMILIES thought of the future. 

— In Providence We're buying merchandise as 
| bath, 19 % our ) or 20 usual—but for less money. We 
— have twice as much in the bank as 
—_- me Rhode lel i Ae the average American family. The 
cularly great majority of us still have in- 
ot ew y — comes, and that means we’re going 
e com- tetiieentive vacationing. What have you, to 
tig 3 a tempt these ingrained desires? 
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Lexicography and Selling 


Why Stop at Merging “Q” and “U” and Why Not Remake the Whole 
Alphabet While We Are about It? 


Wuuitenean & Hoag Company 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Here is something to think about: 

In view of the fact that the letter 
“QO” is never used without being fol- 
lowed by the letter “u,” why not create 
a character to be known as ‘“‘Kwa”’ to 
take the place of these two letters? In 
other words, it would be a simple com- 
bination of “q’” and “u” so that this 
one letter could be used on the type- 
writer or in printing and writing with- 
out using them both. My spelling “Kwa” 
is merely the suggested pronunciation. 

What do you think of the idea? 
Lesutie P. Huey, 

Manager. 


THE 


UITE an idea, we think. But 

we would not like to be 
quoted as furthering this suggestion 
on philological or lexicographical 
grounds. We have qualms about 
attempting to qualify on that score, 
lest we end in a quagmire. Precise 
people might object that in this 
quest for change, the fine distinc- 
tion would be lost in those few 
words—such as coquette, etiquette. 
antique and burlesque—in which 
“qu” has the sound of “k.” But we 
shall not quibble about that. 

We like the idea because the 
whole business trend is toward new 
products with which to lure quar- 
ters from that elusive quarry—the 
buying public. Give them quality, 
but give them something new is the 
quintessence of modern selling. Now 
there has been nothing new in the 
alphabet since—was it in 1800? 
the quondam “u” and “v” were 
combined to make “w.” Unques- 
tionably, the lexicographers have 
been quiescent—quitters, one might 
say. 

Let us quickly inquire into the 
business requirements which would 
follow upon adoption of what our 
inquirer suggests. All typewriters 
now in use would become obsolete. 
Linotype machines also would have 
to be revised; ditto no end of things 
about the modern print shop. Who 
would dare to quash an idea—we 
quiver to think of it—which would 
mean so much new business in 
these times! 

While we are at it, why not re- 


vise the whole alphabet; that is, 
the sequence of the letters? Let 
the vowels be grouped . together 
first. Then put the consonants in 
logical order, with related letters— 
such as “p” and “b,” “f” and “v,” 
“t” and “d” (you get the idea? )— 
following one another. That would 
mean reprinting of all the diction- 
aries, mailing lists, directories, etc., 
and re-arrangement of all office 
files. What a dent in unemployment 
that would make! 

Maybe this idea of a new letter 
is a “quince.” But though we have 
always liked “q”’—it’s so quaint— 
we'll vote for the change. However, 
here’s our proposition—quid pro 
quo: we will get back of this idea 
if our inquirer will promote an 
idea of our own. We believe there 
is a crying need for an entirely new 
letter (call it “huh?”) to be freely 
used when in doubt of correct 
spelling —[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


Williams & Cunnyngham Add 
to Staff 


Thurnau and Linn T. Piper 
Chicago staff of Wil 
Inc., as account 


F. W. 
have joined the 
liams & Cunnyngham, 
executives. 

Mr. Thurnau, for many years with the 
Dunlap-Ward Company, was more re- 
cently with Vanderhoof & Company, 
Chicago. 

Mr. Piper 
with the 
Company. 


was formerly — associated 
Dunham - Younggreen - Lesan 


National Florist Campaign to 
O’ Keefe 

The Society of American Florists and 

Ornamental Horticulturists has appointed 

the P. F. O’Keefe Advertising Agency, 


Inc., Boston and New York, to direct 
its “Say It With Flowers” campaign 
This appointment returns the account un- 
der the direction of P. F. O’Keefe who 
originated the “Say It With Flowers” 
slogan. 


Redfield Succeeds Olds at 
Hills Brothers 


William F. Redfield, sales manager of 
the Eastern division and manager of the 
export sales department of The Hills 
Brothers Company, New York, Drome 
dary food products, has been appointed 
general sales manager. He succeeds 
George D. Olds, Jr., who has resigned. 
Mr. Redfield has been with Hills Broth 
ers since 1921, 
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Ci 
An ApvErtIsEMENT 


that carries its own. endorsement of a 
great advertising medium 





ON FURNITURE 
STYLES 


ntic history of 
y illustrate 


Every year, since 1928, the Century Furniture Company 
of Grand Rapids, Michigan, have advertised their book 
on furniture styles in the Window Shopping Section of 
House Beautiful . . . convincing testimony to the pulling 
power of a famous magazine. Do YOU want results also? 


There are more subscribers every day to 


House Beaulitu 


8 ARLINGTON STREET BOSTON 
NEW YORK CHICAGO LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 
MEMBER OF THE NATIONAL SHELTER GROUP 








J. WALTER 


‘THOMPSON 


COMPANY 
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Product research - Study of markets and 


merchandising - Complete advertising service in 


newspapers, magazines, radio, and outdoor. 
An organization of more than eleven hundred 
people, located in twenty-two offices in 


the market centers of the world 


NEW YORK - 420 Lexington Avenue + 1 Wall Street 
CHICAGO . 410 North Michigan Avenue 


SAN FRANCISCO - BOSTON - CINCINNATI - ST. LOUIS 
LOS ANGELES - MONTREAL - TORONTO .- - London 
Paris - Barcelona - Stockholm - Copenhagen - Berlin - Antwerp 


Sao Paulo - Buenos Aires - Port Elizabeth - Bombay - Sydney 





Mr. and Mrs. Average Give These 


Testimonial Interviews 


Standard of Indiana Newspaper 


and Farm Paper 


Campaign Features 


Plain ‘Talk of Ordinary People 


N insurance man, a miner, a 
4 nurse, a dental technjcian, a 
charity worker, a restaurant keeper, 
a doctor—these and many other 
ordinary people will tell of their 
experiences with Iso-Vis motor oil 
in the new advertising campaign of 
the Standard Oil Company (In- 
diana). Each piece of testimony 
is a simple, sincere human-interest 
story, transcribed in newsy inter- 
view form by a skilled newspaper 
reporter. 

The campaign, which began with 
introductory copy last week, will 
run in 1,550 newspapers in 1,365 
cities and towns in the company’s 
Middle Western territory. A farm- 
paper campaign in similar style will 
run concurrently in a list of State 
and sectional farm publications. 
The latter features Polarine oil for 
tractors and the interviews are ex- 
clusively with farmers. A profes- 
sor in agricultural engineering is 
the reporter for this section of the 
program. 

This advertising 


is designed to 
bring to the every-day people who 


compose any consumer market the 
practical experiences that every- 
day people exactly like themselves 
have had with the product. 

The testimonials have been 
dramatized by the use of newspa- 
per technique in both copy and 
physical presentation. The copy is 
written in sprightly, interview style 
by two newspaper reporters with a 
live news sense. 

The headings are conceived and 
worded in newspaper manner and 
their typography is that of the 
newspaper headline. Each adver- 
tisement is illustrated with a large 
photograph of the person inter- 
viewed and the reporter as they 
engage in their chat. These pic- 
tures, too, carry a news flavor with 
the informality of their posings 
and the varied, interesting settings. 

Here is Mr. Casey talking with 
a dental technician in Butte, Mont. : 


“In the Rockies,” said Owen Lodge 


of Butte, “the difference between a car 
and a mountain goat is that you don’t 
have to lubricate the goat. 

Mr. Lodge is a dental technician wh« 
in two years has driven a 1930 Chevrolet 
over 32,201 miles of canyon roads and 
high passes. 

“Out here you can't — to exper 
iment with engine oil,’ he said as he 
took a steep grade to demonstrate the 
performance of his engine. ‘“‘When Paul 
Bunyan was designing the Rockies he 
must have figured on shaking automo 
biles to pieces as soon as possible. 
soon as I got this car, I 
filled it up with Iso-Vis and I've beet 
using Iso-Vis ever since. 

“Driving other cars and using what 
ever oil was handy, I had all the usual 
troubles of mountain driving. I got to 
know almost as much about engines as 
I knew about teeth.”” He listened ap 
praisingly as the engine picked up and 
lifted the car in high gear to the crest 
above Butte. 

“Have you seen the inside of this 
engine ? ” his passenger asked. 

‘No,” he said fervently, “and I'n 
beginning to hope I never will. You may 
have noticed that I haven't even a carbo 
knock, and I believe the oil has plenty 
to do with that. I’ve never had the head 
off the engine and I’ve never had t 
grind valves. 

“IT don’t do much driving in connec 
tion with my work but when I do drive 
I want to go places. I went from here 
to Eugene, Ore., last year in just over 
thirty hours—crossed two mountair 
ranges and ran through weather that 
varied from freezing to 119 degrees in 
the shade. I added one quart of oil for 
the trip.’ 


50, as 


adve rtising of 
farmer's 
under 


The farm- ~paper 
Polarine is written in the f 
language by a man who 
stands farming. 

“This year’s advertising angle 
represents the third link in a three- 
vear advertising chain,” says N. H 
Reed, Standard Oil advertising 
manager. “In 1930 our advertising 
told people that the new Iso-Vis 
had passed exacting laboratory) 
tests which showed that it would 
not thin out and that it deposited a 
minimum of carbon. The next year 
we set out to show how the oi 
would stand up under difficult driv 
ing conditions. 

“Having shown the proved ef 
ficiency of the product in th 
laboratory and in supervised driv 
ing tests, we have undertaken an 
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‘Se 


= | $2,600,000 


a car 
don’t 


= | circulation income!’ 


Not a premium 
contest . . . not an insurance 
policy hookup... 


just straight reader interest! 


The fact that in 1931 Iowans paid more than 
$2,600,000 for their subscriptions to The Des 
Moines Register and Tribune, a new all-time 
high total, proves 


1. Iowans have buying power. 


2. The Des Moines Register and 
Tribune has extraordinary read- 
er interest. 


3. Manufacturers looking for in- 
creased sales should ponder points 


1 and 2. 


The Des Moines 


Register and Tribune 
245,241 Daily A. B. C. 
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“GET THIS RIGHT, CASEY— 
103, 500 MILES” 


Roment J nT Casey 





See 
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ISO-VIS- 
SETS lotor 0: 
STANDARD Ort cOMmMPANY 
An Insurance Man, Owner of a Pon- 
tiac, Is the One Interviewed in This 


Newspaper Advertisement 





other logical step in the sequence 
—to show what the stuff does in 
the hands of John Q. Public. 
Proved performance has been the 
theme throughout and this testi- 
monial advertising is aimed to 
clinch the point from the stand- 
point of testimonies of long time 
use by average motorists.” 

In arranging these experience in- 
terviews, the first step was the 
securing of about 1,000 names of 
representative motorists who had 
used the oil for at least two years 
on a mileage of 25,000 or more. 
Division superintendents were re- 
quested to have station attendants 
in their territories turn in names of 
such cusomers. From these around 
fifty were selected and the writers, 
accompanied by a_ photographer, 
went out to interview them. No 
compensation whatever was paid to 
the users and after the interviews 
had been written they were sub- 
mitted to the persons quoted for 
verification. 

The selection of those to be in- 
terviewed was made on the basis of 
three points which had a bearing 


INK Apr. 14, 1932 
upon the interest and the merchan- 
dising significance of the adver- 
tising. 

In the first place, the company 
sought to have all leading makes of 
cars represented in the advertise- 
ments, so as to make them of 
specific interest to the people driv- 
ing the same kind of car and also 
to lead to special attention to the 
advertisements by the dealers sell- 
ing the same car. In each case, the 
name of the user’s car is featured 
in the copy and the car itself 
shown either in the interview 
photograph or in a second picture 
included in the advertisement. 

Further interest of a personalized 
sort was secured by selecting users 
from all different sections of the 
territory and representing many 
different occupational walks of life. 
Thus the advertising presents a 
broad and interesting cross section 
of statements from Iso-Vis cus- 
tomers. 

The newspaper advertisements 
are in large space—over 1,000 lines 
—and will appear about four times 
a month during the spring and at a 
somewhat wider interval in the 
summer. In September the adver- 
tising will take up the winter driv- 
ing slant. 


Boston Agency Merges with 
Hoyt Agency 


The Porter Corporation, Boston adver- 


has been merged with the 
Hoyt Company, Inc., of 


tising agency, 
Charles W. 
New York. 

Under this arrangement, George N. 
Merritt, general manager of the Porter 
Corporation, becomes vice-president and 
manager of the new Boston office of the 
Hoyt company, with headquarters at 80 
Broad Street. 

Dickie-Raymond, Inc., direct-mail ad- 
vertising, affiliated for several years 
with the Porter Corporation, will con- 
tinue to maintain a similar connection 
with the Hoyt agency. No change will 
be made in the Dickie-Raymond manage- 
ment or organization as a result of the 
Porter-Hoyt merger. 


Hobart Succeeds Holliday on 


Atlanta “Constitution” 
James R. Holliday, for forty-seven 
years associated with the Atlanta Con- 
stitution as advertising manager and, 
more recently, as national advertising 
manager, has retired. He is succeeded 
as national advertising manager 
Richard L. Hobart, who has been a 
member of the national advertising de- 
partment. 
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CONTA: 


which add to the results of advertising 


In the service of its readers aside from the 
publication of the news, The Milwaukee Journal 
established more than one and one-half million 
personal contacts in 1931—a number more 

than twice as great as the entire 


population of Greater Milwaukee. 


sit This meeting of newspaper and 

) readers was accomplished through 

The Journal Public Service Bureau, Tour Club, 
Boys’ and Girls’ Club and other special service 


agencies and projects of this newspaper. 


A generous program of friendly 
service builds for The Journal in- 
creasing good will, public confidence 
and reader interest—and adds to the 
results from all Journal advertising. 


THE MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 


Cyl 
FIRST BY MERIT 








COVERS MORE THAN 80% OF THE BUYING POWER IN GREATER MILWAUKEE 
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SAVE POWDER |: 


rea— 


- nothing counts but the” 


hinter!] 


knows 


straigh 


ET’S forget about “coverage” and “dominance” for 
a while and think about Chicago. A whale of a big town 


—one of the truly great market targets worth shooting at. 


THE CHICAG 


THE QUALITY QUANTITY CON 


National Advertising Representati 
250 Park 


YORK 
Copyright, 1932, The Chicago Daily News, Inc. 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA DETROIT 
Palmolive Building Record Bidg. New Center Bid 





e” for 
ig town 


ting at. 


250 Park 


TROIT 
‘nter Bid 
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sec that black spot—the official A.B.C. Chicago trading 
rea—only forty miles acrossP Yes, but it covers 1,000,000 
uying homes. And the big circles whirling off into the 
jinterland surround mostly, small towns, silos and sand 


dunes—in a word Scatterville. 


Only two ways to hit what you’re shooting at—scatter a 
heavy, costly load of advertising all over the map on the 
chance of striking the true Chicago buying market now 
and then—OR tie your sales message to a medium that 
knows where it’s going, gives Scatterville the go-by and flies 


straight to Chicago’s buying millions. 


The Chicago Daily News concentrates 95% of its total 
circulation*=within the forty-mile Chicago trading area. 
Which means that waste circulation into Scatterville just 
isn’t. Stop shooting all over the map. Aim for Chicago alone. 


Score more sales bull’s eyes—anrd pocket the difference. 


AILY NEWS gilt 


TED EVENING CIRCULATION 


RGE A. McDEVITT CO. 
YORK 
Financial Advertising Offices 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
165 Broadway 29 S. LaSalle Street 
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IMPRESSIONS OF 
OKLAHOMA CITY 


by one who has 
never been there 


HERE are still those who 

think the sun sets somewhere 
west of Gallipolis, Ohio, that 
Oklahoma is the “great Ameri- 
can desert,” and Oklahoma City 
its lone oasis. 


As a matter of fact, this “desert” 
ranks 7th in the U. S, as an 
agricultural state and Oklahoma 
City is the country’s 7th largest 
livestock center. 


Oklahoma City, far from being a 
lonesome spot on the map, is the 
hub of a 26-county trade area 
containing 62 towns with popu- 
lation over 1,000; nine of them 
are over 10,000. All are linked 
to Oklahoma City with 5 trunk 
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railroads, interurban lines, a net- 
work of bus and truck lines, and 
improved highways. From 75% 
to 95% of all products sold in 
these 
through Oklahoma City jobbers 


towns are _ distributed 


and wholesalers. 


By any yardstick, the million- 
person Oklahoma City Market is 
one of the most profitable sales 
territories in the country. Sell 
to this market by concentrating 
your sales promotion in the Okla- 
homan and Times which ALONE 
are big enough to do a thor 


ough selling job. - 


THE DAILY OKLAHOMAN 


OKLAHOMA CITY TIMES 


OKLAHOMA PUBLISHING COM PANY 


Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman 


Station WKY 


National Representative E KATZ Special Advertising Agency 
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This High Quota Not Just a Mark 
to Shoot At 


Automobile Accessory Maker, Using Carefully Prepared Plan, Works 
Systematically Toward 25 Per Cent Advance 


An Interview by Andrew M. Howe with 


J. A. Graham 


President, Motor Improvements, Inc. 


“ HO, in your opinion,” I 

asked Ray Sherman, edi- 
tor of Motor, “is doing an out- 
standing merchandising job in the 
automotive industry? Is there any 
one company that has been par- 
ticularly successful in obtaining 
and holding the good-will of deal- 
ers?” 

“I can give you several good ex- 
amples,” he replied. “But here is 
one,” he continued, tearing a page 
from a copy of Motor, “that built 
up a replacement business and is 
holding its own even in these 
times.” 

The advertisement was _ for 
Purolator, an oil filter made by 
Motor Improvements, Inc., of 
Newark. 

“Go talk with J. A. Graham 
(president of the company) and 
he will tell you how his company 
has built dealer good-will and has 
done a good job of consumer edu- 
cation as well.” 

* * 

“We started in business back in 
1923,” said Mr. Graham. “Our 
product filters the crankcase oil 
continuously as the car runs, keep- 
ing it free of the dirt, grit, metal 
particles and hard carbon that 
cause excessive wear. At about 
8,000 miles, the Purolator car- 
tridge, or case containing the filter 
element, becomes so filled with 
dirt filtered from the oil that it 
becomes necessary to change the 
cartridge. 

“Our profits come from the in- 
stallation of the equipment in the 
car and the replacement of the 
worn-out cartridges. Part of our 
effort has been directed toward 
getting automobile manufacturers 
to use Purolator as original equip- 
ment. Within a year and a half 

ter the introduction of our prod- 


uct we had succeeded in having it 
placed on a number of the leading 
makes. 

“Our largest market, of course, 
was and still is in getting automo- 
bile repair shops and_ service 
stations to install our systems in 
those cars which do not have them 
as original equipment, and in re- 
placing the cartridges. We have 
been very successful in building 
up our dealer organization by 
showing dealers just how profit- 
able the line can be to them. 

“By the end of 1929 we had se- 
cured enough outlets and so per- 
fected our sales and merchandis- 
ing plans that we could expect 
large increases in sales. In 1930 
we had a 54 per cent increase in 
replacement business over 1929. In 
1931 we showed an increase of 38 
per cent over 1929, which, all 
things considered, was an achieve- 
ment of which we are proud. 

“This year we expect to increase 
our replacement sales 25 per cent. 
We have set our quotas that much 
ahead and we believe that we shall 
be able to meet them.” 

When asked how this increase 
was to be obtained, Mr. Graham 
said: “We are going to work 
harder.” 

But, of course, there is more to 
it than that. 

This company will work harder, 
but it will be with a definite plan 
based on its previous years’ ex- 
perience. Here are the factors 
that will play a large part in the 
1932 merchandising efforts of 
Motor Improvements, Inc. : 

1. A distributor quota - bonus 
plan. 

2. Complete 
dealers. 

3. Advertising to 
and dealers. 


service data for 


distributors 
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4. Advertising to consumers. 

5. Co-operation of salesmen with 
distributors. 

6. Getting dealers to use the 
company’s dealer help material. 

7. Close co-operation with auto- 
mobile manufacturers. 

8. Obtaining new dealer outlets. 

7 . * 


1. The company has _seventy- 
eight distributors. A quota has 
been set for each distributor based 
on the number of car registrations 
in his territory, the number of 
dealers, etc. This quota is broken 
down into months and is included 
in the distributor’s sales agree- 
ment. He agrees to put forth 
every reasonable effort to buy and 
sell his assigned quotas. 

Units bought in any quota month 
are computed on the basis of units 
"ordered on orders dated between 
the twenty-ninth of the preceding 
month and the twenty-eighth of 
the quota month, inclusive, except 
when orders specify delivery after 
the twenty-eighth of the quota 
month. Such orders are applied 
to the quota of the following 
month. 

In order to stimulate thorough 
coverage and development of his 
territory by the distributor, the 
company has worked out a bonus 
or extra discount plan. This 
bonus is paid to the distributor at 
the end of each six months’ period. 

A certain percentage of the six 
months’ quota, represented. by units 
bought, is the basis of the dis- 
count. The distributor who pur- 
chases 100 per cent or more of his 
quota earns a discount of 10 per 
cent. If he purchases 95 but less 
than 100 per cent of his quota, he 
earns a discount of 8 per cent. 
This scale goes down to 80 per 
cent of quota. No distributor pur- 
chasing less than 80 per cent is 
eligible for a bonus. 

If for any reason the territory 
of the distributor is either en- 
larged or reduced during 1932, his 
quotas will be automatically super- 
seded by quotas computed on the 
basis of potential sales within the 
boundaries of the revised terri- 
tory. 

2. As new models and new cars 
are brought out, it is necessary to 


supply every dealer with specific 
service data which will enable him 
to install the proper equipment 
The company divides its dealers 
into two classifications, A and B. 
A accounts are those service sta- 
tions and various repair shops 
that service many makes of cars. 
B accounts are those that ser- 
vice specific cars. A dealer for 
Chrysler, for example, will have 
his own service station and this 
shop is naturally not interested in 
data on the installation of the 
equipment on other makes of cars. 

Every A account is furnished 
with a loose-leaf binder which 
holds installation and other data 
sheets as they are issued by the 
company. These sheets not only 
contain installation instructions but 
price lists and other information 
which will be of aid to the dealer 


Names Are 
Constantly Added 


These service data sheets are an 
important part of the company’s 
co-operation with dealers. The 
company is constantly adding to its 
list of names. Some 16,000 bind- 
ers have been distributed to A ac- 
counts and the company expects to 
send out about 8,000 more this 
year. The company’s complete A 
mailing list comprises some 31,000 
names. The B list contains about 
45,000 names. 

“These names,” said Mr. Gra- 
ham, “are all furnished by the dis 
tributors. As a part of the sales 
agreement we agree to send to 
each account on the distributor's 
list a series of ten trade reminder 
cards. In addition we agree to 
mail, from time to time, informa 
tion and literature for the purpos« 
of keeping dealers active in the 
sale of our products and assisting 
them to sell. A minimum of six 
mailings are made to B accounts 
and a minimum of eight mailings 
to A accounts. A clause in the 
sales agreement states that the dis 
tributor must furnish a list of ac 
counts to us.” 

The distributor is charged at the 
rate of 2 cents per unit of certain 
items in the line to cover a part o! 
the cost of this mailing service 
The major part of the cost for 
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this service, however, is taken 
from a sum that has been set aside 
rom the company’s advertising 
ppropriation for the service. 

3. The company’s advertising to 
he trade features the profit possi- 
ilities of the line. Re- 
rints of the advertise- 
nents appearing in 
lealer publications are 
nailed to the entire list. 
4. The product has 
wen advertised to con- 
sumers right from the 
tart. The company in- 
vests about 5 per cent 
f its sales in advertis- 
ng, both to consumers 
and to the trade. The 
onsumer advertising is 
xpected to impress 
iutomobile manu factur- 


ers and keep them in- ‘but in your engine it's 


terested in the product 


and to educate the pub- |—--_-__ 


lic. The Purolator is 
only one small item on 
in automobile and un- 
less the car owner is re- 
minded frequently he is likely to 
forget that he has such a part. 
Che cartridge should be changed 
every 8,000 miles and it is to edu- 
cate consumers to this fact that 
the company uses advertising. 
“We can't afford to let up for 
ne minute,” said Mr. Graham, “in 
ur advertising to the consumer. 
We must keep him coming in for 
replacements. We believe our ad- 
vertising has succeeded in educat- 
ing a large percentage of car own- 
ers to the necessity of changing 
the cartridges.” 

Magazines and farm papers are 
used. 

5. The company has a force of 
eleven salesmen. Four of these 
call on automobile and _ tractor 
manufacturers as well as other in- 
lustrial accounts to interest them 
1 the item as original equipment. 
The other seven call on dealers 
nd distributors. Their duties in- 
clude, besides their selling activi- 
ties, seeing to it that these ac- 
yunts obtain and use dealer-help 
material. They work very closely 
vith distributors in helping them 
with their Purolator sales prob- 
lems. 


' Its harmless in this caftridge 
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6. All of the company’s dealer- 
help material is sold to distribu- 
tors and dealers. The company 
believes that this is the only way 
that it can be assured that the ma- 
terial will be used. The charges 


1 


eadly 


An Illustration from One of the Magazine Ad- 
vertisements Used by Purolator to Educate Customers 


are nominal and do not cover the 
cost of production but are high 
enough to make dealers hesitate 
before ordering more material 
than they can use. The material 
itself consists of various types of 
signs, specification charts, counter 
displays and window displays as 
well as direct-mail material. Spe- 
cial folders are available featuring 
Purolator equipment for certain 
makes of cars. 

7. Co-operation with automobile 
manufacturers is accomplished 
through the salesmen and through 
consumer advertising. The com- 
pany endeavors to show how the 
automobile manufacturer can use 
the product as a sales argument on 
consumers and how it helps keep 
consumers satisfied by preventing 
costly and annoying repair bills. 

8. The company has recently 
completed arrangements for the 
distribution of cartridges through 
the service stations of some of the 
larger oil companies. This move 
is opening a large number of new 
outlets. In making these arrange- 
ments the company has protected 
its distributors by insisting that 
all orders be filled by them. 





Blow Some More My Way 


Will Women Now Turn in Droves to Pipe Smoking? 


it was the maker of Helmar ciga- 
rettes who, early in that ancient 
year of 1919, showed an Oriental 
lady with a fag between her lips 
in newspaper advertising. That 
year, it will be remem- 
bered, was a_ crucial 
one in fundamental 
changes. 

The post war period 
had started with a loud 
noise. Women were 
showing their new free- 
dom, and almost from 
the moment the bells 


actually smoke dainty pipes “not 
from affectation but because they 
prefer them to cigarettes.” 
According to Moody’s estimate, 
12 per cent of all cigarettes are 


WOMEN BUY 
Drinks 


KAYWOODIE 


TORES 





rang on Armistice Day, 
one of their methods 
was to puff openly on 
cigarettes. 

Yet by 1919 the ad- 
vertiser dared only to 
show in his advertising 
ladies of whom a cur- 
rent writer said “the 
ladies in these pictures 
are really not Orientals 
at all. They look as if 
they had never been 
east of Brooklyn Borough Hall.” 

In 1921 a hosiery advertisement 
which showed a woman displaying 
the merchandise and also smoking, 
aroused much criticism on Main 
Street. Sinclair Lewis’ book had 
just come out and the distinguished 
author himself wrote a letter to 
Printers’ INK on how his opus 
was a guide to copy writers. 

Even when the ladies came more 
into the open with their puffing, 
advertisers egged the habit along 
with the greatest delicacy. We all 
remember the “Blow Some My 
Way” advertising by Chesterfield 
when the young lady was shown 
smoking only in a decidedly sec- 
ond-hand manner. 

Now comes somewhat similar 
copy by pipe makers, and rumor 
has it that it marks the first step 
in an open appeal to the ladies to 
go back and emulate the sturdy 
pioneer women who puffed on a 
clay or corn cob as the wagon 
trains rolled west. 

Newspapers have been carrying 
the stories of famous ladies who 
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Is She Thinking “I'd Like to Smoke a 
Pipe, Too”? 


now smoked by women, which 
would make 14,352,000,000 smoked 
by them in the fiscal year 1931. 

Here is a big market which 
probably makes the pipe manufac- 
turers green with envy. 

Especially when much conver- 
sation is being heard about this 
new tendency. Kaufman Bros. and 
Bondy, makers of “the only pipe 
that’s nationally advertised” seem 
to have adopted in recent copy the 
“blow some my way” technique 
In a publication read by depart 
ment store buyers a tray of pipes 
is shown which women are said to 
be buying. 

True, they are mannish pipes 
and in the accompanying illustra- 
tion a man is shown smoking one. 

Yet the student of advertising 
history will note upon the face of 
the lady who sits very close to 
him that same eager look of the 
young person who sat so close to 
the Chesterfield man a few short 
years ago. 

She even seems to be sniffing 
slightly. 
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.5744 CENTS out of every 


dollar's worth of general 


advertising linage bought in 


Indianapolis newspapers during 


1931 was invested in space in 


The News (6 issues a week ). 


The balance was divided among 
the 13 issues a week (1 Sunday 
and 12 daily) of the other two 


newspapers. 





New York: DAN. x A. CARROLL, “T10E. 49nd St " Chicane J. E. LUTZ, Lake Michigan — 
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New York Journal 


Albany Times-Union 
Syracuse Journal 
Rochester Journal 


Atlanta Georgi 

Chicago American RC 
Detroit Tin 

Omaha Bee-News 


Boston American 
Baltimore News 
Washington Times-Herald 


H I 
SUNDAY 
Boston Advertiser Rochester American Baltimore American 
Albany Times-Union Detroit Times Washington Herald Bost 
Syracuse American Omaha Bee-News Atlanta American Roc! 
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Depresston? 


Loox at them . . . the mis- 
chief in their eyes; the fun in 
the quirk of their lips. What 
can DEPRESSION do to smiles 
like theirs? 


They are Youth, that must be 
served. They are Spirit, that 
will not be denied. They are 


k : 
tomorrow's America. 


Youth refuses to stand still. 
“Let’s go,” is his slogan. There 
are a thousand ways around, or 
over, every obstacle in his path. 
He is contagiously confident. He 
acknowledges no defeat. 


While we grown-ups worry 


about today, Youth looks be- 


CALL THE 


yond the horizon and sees new 
worlds to conquer. 


Every year, two million boys 
and girls grow into men and 
women . . . two million sources 
of new vision, new thoughts, 
new ways... 


And to them must be added the 
other millions and millions who 
stay young; who find a new 
way to beat every new enemy 

. in finance, in manufactur- 
ing and in marketing. 


The increasing number of firms 
now finding success through ap- 
plication of mew marketing 
methods is a cheerful augury 
for the near future. 


BOONE MAN 


RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 


A UNIT OF 


HEARST ADVERTISING 


SERVICE 


New York 


Chicago 
Cleveland 


Boston 
Rochester 


Philadelphia 


San Francisco 


Detroit 
Atlanta 
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Detroit’s at Work 
Are You Selling It? 


NE motor car manufacturer 
alone has over 300,000 unfilled 
orders, two others are enjoy- 
ing a satisfactory increase in produc- 
tion, and employment is on the up- 
grade. Whatever the future may have 
in store, the present offers an oppor- 
tunity to the aggressive advertiser, for 
here is one of America’s huge markets 
—fourth in population with loads of Reaches 
people at work. They need shoes, ViewA 
clothing, food, dentifrices, amusement, 
radios, tires and what not. If you will of dat 
ores ae) story the rough 
The ‘News le a ies Sound values Bette r 
, 1 , J h r m 
oy Try Ph poo ‘nee Income 


by employing its one big home med- 

ium, The News, reaching more homes Homes 
in every class than any other Detroit 

newspaper, 


The Detroit News 


New York THE HOME NEWSPAPER Chicago 
I. A. KLEIN, Inc, J. E. LUTZ 








Put on Extra Advertising Pressure 
When Competitors Retrench 


Drug Incorporated Proves That Blue Chip Brands Build New Sales 
Velocity When Aggressively Pushed 


By J. G. Donley 


[EprrortaL Note: Drug Incor- . 


porated took fourth place among 
the 150 leading national magazine 
advertisers of 1931, as presented in 
Printers’ INK, January 21, 1932. 
Totals for Drug for the last two 
years, also for the “Bix Six” in 
its family of national brand manu- 
facturers, follow: 
1931 1930 
. . »$3,285,743 $3,049,887 
1,726,088 
365,362 
173,666 
80,971 
25,567 
172,379 


Drug, Inc. 
Bristol-Myers 1,912,907 
Life Savers.. 280,892 
C.H. Phillips. 181,196 
Centaur Co... 168,476 
Vick Chemical 153,032 
Bayer Co., Inc. 148,436 


It will be noted that four out of 
six increased their investment in 
magazine space in 1931, and that 
the net increase for all companies 
—including a number not listed 
here—as shown in totals for Drug, 
was $235,856. 

Compilations of investments by 
these companies in newspaper space 
for 1931 have not yet been re- 
leased. For 1930, the Bureau of 
Advertising, A.N.P.A., reported 
$1,375,000 for Bayer Co., Inc., and 
$200,000 for Vick Chemical. A 
preliminary estimate brings Vick 
up to $300,000 for 1931.] 


‘s@ TRANGE thing that I'm 

out of that ‘X’ toothpaste,” 
apologized the corner drug store 
proprietor. (This happened early 
in 1929.) He looked anxiously 
under the counter and opened and 
closed several doors in the wall 
cases. 

“Thought I had it right here. It 
was here the other day. But I'll 
get some in right away.” 

Three long and meaningful 
years have passed over this ,re- 
tailer’s head. Enter the same 
store and listen to the same pro- 


prietor as he speaks in 1932: 

“No, I don’t carry ‘X’ tooth- 
paste,” he is telling a customer 
straight out—no apology in his 
voice or manner. “In these days I 
can’t afford to stock everybody’s 
brands. But here’s ‘Quick Seller,’ 
and I’ve got ‘Fast Mover’ and 
‘Blue Chip.’ They are all good; 
take your choice.” 

Slow-selling brands are out of 
luck in depressions. “Blue-chip” 
brands, backed up by consistent ad- 
vertising, gain increased sales vel- 
ocity. 

Incidents such as I have drama- 
tized, occurring in thousands and 
thousands of stores, explain the 
stability of income of Drug Incor- 
porated. This holding company, 
which through its subsidiaries con- 
trols a number of the best-known 
national brands in the drug busi- 
ness, reported per share earnings 
of $5.55 in 1931, against $6.03 in 
1930. 


Chain Store Operation 
Not Paramount 


Contrary to general belief, the 
main interests of this corporation 
are in manufacturing and selling 
nationally advertised brands, not in 
chain store operation. Under Drug 
Incorporated, which is strictly a 
holding company, are two other 
collective corporations, both oper- 
ating as well as holding companies 
—United Drug Company and 
Sterling Products, Inc. Because 
United Drug owns Louis K. Lig- 
gett Co., operators of the largest 
drug store chain in the United 
States; has a 75 per cent interest 
in Boots Pure Drug Company, Ltd., 
of Great Britain, operators of the 
largest drug store chain in the 
world; and owns and operates 
companies which manufacture 
many “closed market” products for 
exclusive distribution through these 
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drug chains and through some 
10,000 Rexall agencies—because of 
these large-scale chain-store opera- 
tions many analyses erroneously 
classify the entire set-up under the 
chain-store grouping. 

If the Sterling Products side of 
the picture—and this is the “open 
market,” national brands side—is 
mentioned at all in such analyses 


there is likely to be an unimpres-. 


sive list of products, beginning 
perhaps with “3-in-1 Oil” (which 
contrasted with the aggregate is 
but a drop in the bucket) and giv- 
ing a prominent place to “Casea- 
rets.” 

Some 

Retail Figures 


George M. Gales, vice-chairman 
of Drug Incorporated, and the 
man actively responsible for United 
Drug’s chain-store operations, gave 
me some facts about the retail side 
of the picture. 

“Something more than 80 per 
cent of the profits of the consoli- 
dated companies come from the 
manufacturing operations of United 
Drug and Sterling Products,” said 
Mr. Gale. “All manufacturing 
units made money last year. 

“One reason for putting this 
complete organization together was 
to unite manufacturing, distribu- 
tion and research. Our retail 
stores are outlets for our manu- 
factured products, especially for 
‘Puretest’ and other ‘closed mar- 
ket’ brands. 

“The manufacturing companies 
went ahead last year; first, because 
their brands are well known and 
consistently advertised ; second, be- 
cause practically all their products 
are essentials. People do not try 
to economize on merchandise es- 
sential to health. The same thing 
cannot be said, of course, about cos- 
metics, candy, soda fountain prod- 
ucts and such lines. In such depart- 
ments, sales have been fewer and 
have gravitated toward the lower- 
priced items. While good proprie- 
taries, which have been called the 
‘poor man’s doctor,’ are in demand 
whether business is good or not, 
they make up only a small portion 
of the 9,000 items stocked by the 
average drug store. 
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“From 1914—when I first became 
associated with United Drug and 
Liggett’s—up to the end of 1929, 
we never had a bad year. The 
primary cause of the slump in 
drug chain retailing which began 
in 1930, was the drop in purchas- 
ing power of the American pub- 
lic. Following that there came 
two contributing causes: (1) in- 
sane price cutting; (2) collapse of 
real estate. Since chains are both 
landlords and tenants, they have 
been hampered by their inability to 
sub-let and relinquish undesirable 
locations or hold tenants in leased 
property. 

“Boots’ stores have held up well 
on both sales and profits. Eng- 
land has not suffered a drop in 
public purchasing power compar- 
able to that in the United States 
Nor has there been such an orgy 
of frenzied price cutting. In 
England, price cutting is contrary 
to general merchandising prin- 
ciples; if an article is priced at a 
shilling, it sells for a shilling. 

“The business of our American 
stores has not been very profitable 
In speaking of this I am reminded 
of the recent Washington testi- 
mony of a banker on the impor- 
tance of our foreign trade. ‘But, 
it is only 10 per cent of our total 
trade,’ someone remarked. ‘Yes,’ 
replied the banker, ‘but that's 
where the profit is—on the last 10 
per cent.’ 

“When retail volume falls off 
even as much as 10 per cent, stores 
find it difficult to make a profit on 
the remaining 90 per cent. The 
loss of that last 10 per cent plays 
havoc because of the great diffi- 
culty of making proportionate re 
ductions in fixed charges. The 
costs of retailing are high, and 
rents and operating expenses are 
hard to reduce. 


Prescription Business 
Makes Progress* 


“But our prescription business 
has made notable progress in the 
last two years. This department 
has been stimulated by missionary 
work among doctors, who have 
been brought into the stores to in- 
spect these departments and see 
for themselves the cleanliness, the 
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efficiency and the invariable prac- 
tice of using nothing but fresh 
drugs. The success of this mer- 
chandising effort is further proof 
that people do not economize on 
essentials in hard times.” 

When we turn to the companies 
under the Sterling Products di- 
vision, which manufacture drug 
store merchandise for general dis- 
tribution, it is quickly discovered 
that this depression-proof quality 
is not the sole factor. True, un- 
less a product has something of 
that quality, it cannot carry on at 
full tilt in times like these. But 
the companies which may be said 
to make up the “Big Six” in this 
eroup—Bayer Co., Chas. H. Phil- 
lips Chemical Co., Bristol-Myers 
Co., Vick Chemical Co., Life Sav- 
ers, Inc., and Centaur Co. (Cas- 
toria)—have always tended to in- 
crease advertising appropriations 


and take advantage of every 


opportunity to create and = en- 
large consumer acceptance and 
demand. 

The Sterling Products coinpa- 
nies, selling in the open market, 
have held to the fundamentals of 
selling and merchandising, while 
many less steadfast competitors 
have accepted the tough conditions 
of the last two years as grounds 
for altering their sales policies— 
through reversion to special dis- 
counts, “free deals,” and overload- 
ing outlets—and for slackening 
on their advertising efforts. 


Retailer Prefers 
Strong Companies 


Unsound merchandising efforts 
of those concerns which have 
weakened under the stress of the 
times have only served to strengthen 
the retailer in his preference for 
dealing with strong companies. 
This depression has taught the re- 
tailer, more impressively perhaps 
than any other one lesson, how 
much of his selling job is done for 
him by the national advertiser. 
Those who pulled in their adver- 
tising horns did not do so to help 
the retailer. Usually there were 
two, equally culpable, reasons: 
first, fear; second, the thought that 
they could coast along on their 
momentum and thus, temporarily, 
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make a better showing at the end 
of the year. 

This business of crowding the 
retailer—over-loading outlets—has 
not worked out well in these times, 
as shown by the incidents related 
at the beginning. Retailers are 
striving to reduce their inventories, 
and slow sellers are out of luck and 
off the shelves. But well-known 
brands which are quick sellers are 
in a position to take advantage of 
this situation. 


Many Brands Make 
a Sizable Order 


For instance, take the Bristol- 
Myers unit of Sterling Products. 
Granted that the retailer will not 
buy and stock by the gross on a 
product today, a salesman from 
this company can go to a dealer 
and set up a combination order of 
“Ipana,” “Sal Hepatica,” “Mum,” 
“Ingram’s Shaving Cream,” “Vi- 
talis” and “Ingram’s Milkweed 
Cream,” a dozen or so of each, 
and come away with sizable busi- 
ness in his book. The merchandise 
will be in the store ready to fill 
consumer demand, while less well- 
known, competitive merchandise is 
off the shelves. The result is that 
Bristol- Myers products get a 
larger share of the consumer's 
trade—win new users from compet- 
itors who have weakened on adver- 
tising and merchandising. The 
velocity of movement into con- 
sumption is accelerated. even 
though aggregate dealers’ stocks 
at any one time may be less than 
at a comparable period three years 
ago. 

The “blue-chip” brand does not 
need to load the dealer, or over- 
load him. The position of Drug 
Incorporated with respect to its 
products is especially fortunate 
because its trade-marks include 
many of the outstanding leaders in 
their fields. They were not bought 
until they were leaders, or until 
they had developed capabilities and 
qualities and potentialities of still 
greater leadership. Take “Vitalis” 
—possibly the most important new 
acquisition last year. It was a suc- 
cess when purchased; it had the 
makings of a big seller. When it 
came under the aegis of Bristol- 
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Myers, with advertising power and 
aggressive selling back of it, it 
forged ahead to remarkable vol- 
ume. 

New products to be brought out 
by any of the manufacturing units 
are just as carefully sized up in 
advance. There is a free and fre- 
quent exchange of ideas and ser- 
vices between the technical men 
and the laboratories of all the 
units, so that every new item is 
readily put through a relentless 
course of sprouts. There are chem- 
ical tests, medical tests and clinical 
tests for every new thing. There 
has been no complete centralization 
of laboratory or development work, 
because it is often more economical 
and more effective as it is done 
now, with each company an indi- 
vidual unit and entity, and with 
full autonomy scrupulously main- 
tained. 

Vick’s successfully introduced 
two new products last year—cough 
drops and nose drops—which have 
become big sellers because they 
were rigidly developed to answer 
their purpose peculiarly well. The 
same thing may be said of Life 
Savers’ “Cryst-O-Mints.” The 
cough drops in this line, also a 
recent product, are one of Life 
Savers’ biggest sellers. The Phil- 
lips’ company last year brought out 
and introduced Phillips Magnesia 
Tablets. This new product has al- 
ready been successfully launched 
on its way. 

Talk of “blue-chip” sellers in 
the drug store field would be idle 
without mention of aspirin, which 
is the largest selling item in the 
entire field, bar none. And “Bayer’s 
Aspirin” is the largest selling brand 
on the market. 


Subsidiaries 
Are Individualistic 


Incorporated is 
operated as a true holding com- 


Since Drug 
pany, all subsidiary companies are 
run as independent manufacturing 
units. They are highly individua- 
listic in their own operations— 
though they may requisition spe- 
cialists from one another’s labora- 
tories, or may at times combine 
sales forces for quick distribution, 
or have a general sales manager 
common to two or more companies. 
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As the advertising appropriation 
of Bristol-Myers is notably heavy, 
even among this group of big na- 
tional advertisers, I asked Lee 
Bristol, vice-president in charge of 
advertising for that company, to 
tell me something about its pol- 
icies. 

“In trade-marked products, the 
advertising budget is generally the 
biggest unit expenditure in the 
sales oe: program, ” declared 
Mr. Bristol. “Granting, of course, 
that sales policies and products are 
right, then consumer advertising 
has the big job. 

“National advertising is the 
backbone of the marketing of those 
companies which have been able to 
keep distribution up to normal. 
Such companies have been able to 
maintain appropriations up to or 
in excess of previous years while 
other less fortunate or less far- 
sighted companies have been cut- 
ting down on appropriations. The 
advantage in sales has gone to 
those with courage and resources. 


Courage Creates 
an Advantage 


“We operate in a highly com- 
petitive field where there is little 
or no opportunity for expansion of 
markets. It is a ‘blue-chip’ game, 
and the company with the ‘blue- 
chips’ and the courage to play them 
has a distinct advantage. In this 
national competitive field, expan- 
sion does not come _ primarily 
through new uses or new markets, 
but through new converts—which 
means securing business in the 
competitive market, if you can. If 
your product is better, if your 
merchandising policies are sound, 
if your advertising is courageous 
and productive, you can build at 
the expense of those who are let- 
ting down on all those counts, or 
on any one of them. 

“Bristol-Myers has increased its 
advertising each year since we be- 
gan national advertising in 1921,” 
continued Mr. Bristol. “And it has 
also increased its sales volume each 
ear. 

“In 1931—when depression was 
the most acute for any full year 
(so far)—sales of Bristol-Myers 
products were substantially higher. 
The percentage of increase was 
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ur Daily Survey 


Here's a feast for survey addicts—a survey 
a day to keep doubt away. Every week- 
day stacks of Chicago Americans appear 
beside stacks of three other Chicago eve- 
ning papers on hundreds of newsstands. 
And Chicago, not by mail or through “our 
trained interviewers” but by the direct act 
of purchase, daily discloses its evening 
paper preferences. 


For over ten years and with increasing em- 
phasis Chicago has made the Chicago 
American its first choice among Chicago 
evening papers. Audited circulation fig- 


ures bear witness to that, supplying the 
only index to newspaper preference that 
is free from bias, illusions of prestige and 
downright falsehood. 

The advertiser who matches Chicago's 
preferences with his own, buying space as 
Chicago buys newspapers, is as close to 
“scientific” media selection as any amount 
of surveys could ever bring him —and he 
is saved the cost of the surveys. 


Cc H I C A G O 


AMERICAN 


a good newspaper now in its 
ELEVENTH YEAR of circulation 
leadership in Chicago's evening field. 


National Representatives: RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 
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Still growing 


in these times i ee 
* 









The average net paid circulation 
of The News, for the six months 
period ending March 31, 1932, was: 


pay 1,390,947 
SUNDAY 1,803,791 


...new high records 


for the largest circulation in America 


THE @ NEWS 


New York’s Picture -Newspaper 
220 EAST FORTY-SECOND STREET, NEW YORK 
Tribune Tower, Chicago + Kohl Building, San Francisco 
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even larger than for the year be- 
fore. Since our advertising ap- 
propriation for 1931 was expanded 
at a rate no greater than that of 
the expansion for 1930, this ex- 
traordinary gain in sales repre- 
sented excess productivity of our 
advertising over and above normal 
expectancy. Might this not be due 
to the fact that new advertising 
weight was being added at the very 
time when competition was _ re- 
trenching ? 

“Markets do not expand, through 
natural causes, at the rate our 
business grew in 1931. The only 
explanation is that new usérs were 
won for our products in a highly 
competitive field.” 

And that final statement epito- 
mizes some of the reasons for the 
earnings stability of Drug Incor- 
porated. Sustained advertising, the 
experience of this group proves, 
tends to increase the sales velocity 
on “blue-chip” brands in times of 
depression, in direct proportion to 
the weakening of competitors on 
advertising and merchandising pol- 
icies. 


R. A. Winthrop Joins Calkins 
& Holden 


Winthrop, George W. 
Knight, Harry N. Kennedy, H. Gordon 
Hunter and Allan A. McDonald have 
joined Calkins & Holden, New York ad- 
vertising agency. Mr. Winthrop was 
formerly president of Winthrop & Com- 
pany, advertising agency, with head- 
quarters at New York. 


D. H. Bigeléw Transferred by 
“Review of Reviews” 
Dana H. Bigelow, for the last four 
years Western manager of The Review 
of Reviews Corporation at Chicago, has 
been transferred to the New York office. 
He will continue to contact Mid-Western 
accounts as well as Eastern accounts. 


E. D. Gould Joins Presbrey 


E. D. Gould, formerly vice-president 
of the Truly Warner Company, Inc., 
New York, has joined the Frank Pres- 
brey Company, advertising agency of 
that city, as vice-president. He was at 
one time advertising and merchandising 
counsel of the Regal Shoe Company. 


Robert A. 


Has Simplex Piston Ring 


Account 
The Simplex Piston Ring Sales Com- 
pany, Cleveland, has appointed the office 
at that city of Clark-McDaniel-Fisher & 
Spelman, Inc., to direct its advertising 
account, 
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Weadon and Perry Join 


° e ° ; 
“Pictorial Review” 

Emile R. Weadon has been ap _* 
Eastern advertising manager of the Pi 
torial Review Company, according to ne 
announcement received from T. Wylie 
Kinney, advertising manager. For the 
last three years Mr. Weadon has been 
with Paul Block and Associates, where, 
up to the last six months, he had been 
identified with Pictorial Review. He 
was a vice-president of Paul Block and 
Associates. 

Raymond Perry has also joined the 
advertising staff of Pictorial Review. He 
was formerly with Redbook Magazine 
and previously was with the Curtis Pul 
lishing Company. 


Changes on Campbell-Ewald 
Executive Staff 

W. A. P. John has been named vice- 
president and secretary of the Camp 
bell-Ewald Company, Inc. F. D. Rich- 
ards has been made vice-president and 
treasurer; R. F. Field, vice-president and 
director, ‘and Miss A. C. Schroeder, 
assistant treasurer. 

H. T. Ewald, continues as president 
and, in addition, has taken over the du- 
ties of general manager. He will be 7 
sisted in his managerial duties by J. 
Hartig, as assistant general manager i: 
charge of production, and L. R. Nelson, 
as assistant general manager in charge 
of operating activities. 


A. Fehling Joins Lamb 
Agency 

Louis A. Fehling has resigned as a 
member of the firm of the Barnes & Fehb- 
ling Company, Philadelphia advertising 
agency, to join the James G. Lamb Com 
pany, advertising agency, also of that 
city, as an account executive. 

The Barnes & Fehling Company has 
been re-organized under the name of 
the Warren S. Barnes Company by Mr 
Barnes. J. Warner Bowers and Carlo 
Votti, both formerly with Barnes & 
Fehling, will continue with the Barnes 
agency, 


Acquired by “The Fine Arts” 


Interior Architecture & Decoration 
combined with Good Furniture & Deco 
ration, New York, has been acquired by 
and merged with The Fine Arts, of that 
city. The Fine Arts will hereafter be 
published in two editions. The first will 
be an advance trade edition sent to the 
entire subscription list of Jnterior Archi 
tecture & Decoration as well as to the 
trade subscribers to The Fine Arts. 
The second will be the regular edition 
which will be sent to consumer sub- 
scribers, 


Ede, Space-Buyer, 
Powers-House 
Kenneth L. Ede, for the last five 


years an account executive with The 
Powers-House Company, Cleveland ad 
vertising agency, has appointed 
space-buyer. 


been 
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li’s not better 


beeause it’s cheaper — 


but because 


it’s cheaper and better— 


it is 


BETTER VALUE 








if | 
| HE best reason why The American 
Legion Monthly has come ahead so fast in 


advertising recognition is because— 


But there is another reason too: in these 
days when the advertiser is demanding the 
utmost in values, it is no small matter to be 
able to reach a million men at the normal 


cost of advertising to 600,000. 


The cost of pages in three 
monthlies, three weeklies and 
six women’s magazines averages 
more than $3,000 per page per 
1,000,000 readers. 


The cost of advertising to more 
than 1,000,000 Legionnaires is 
is $1,800 a page. 
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\ OU might think that it would be mighty 
costly to advertise to this million men in a 


big way. 


But twelve full pages (that is more than 
12,000,000 pages of advertising a year) will 
cost you just $21,600—not much more than 


sending out a million letters just once. 


No wonder The American Legion Monthly 
is now in a growing number of 4-magazine- 


or-less advertising lists. 


| The American 


_EGION 


ONTHLUY 


521 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Bell Building, Chicago, III. 
Park Square Building, Boston, Mass. 
Blanchard-Nichols-Coleman 
Los Angeles Seattle San Francisco Atlanta 
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Angles on Space Buying 


It’s a Different Job in 1932 


By F. G. Hubbard 


Vice-President, Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc. 


PRIMARILY, this is a merchan- 
dising year. To the space buyer 
it should mean that merchandising 
the manufacturer’s campaign is 
part and parcel of the job of de- 
termining markets to be tapped 
and determining the media to ac- 
complish the job. 

The space buyer should be con- 
scious of the newer demands that 
present-day merchandising activity 
is making on him. Certainly events 
of the last two years have put a 
different complexion on the job. 
No longer can the space buyer be 
an agency division unto himself. 
Today, he must be as much a fac- 
tor in the mapping of advertising 
efforts as the copy, planning and 
merchandising departments. 

Modern manufacturing and mar- 
keting methods automatically bring 
about staggering problems—prob- 
lems that require lightning-like 
change of pace. These problems 
immediately culminate in the 
agency. Entire schedules stop 
temporarily to inject timely “spe- 
cials,” new media are called upon 
to demonstrate their possibilities 
for a product, today’s setups must 
be realigned by tomorrow—in all 
these respects the space buyer 
should be the moving spirit, guid- 
ing the proceedings. 

Confronted with marketing tasks 
of huge proportion, the space 
buyer, 1932 model, has much more 
to do than contract for advertising 
space which will be seen by a cer- 
tain number of millions each week. 
The space buyer today must co- 
ordinate all efforts where the po- 
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Ehlinger & Higgs Have 
St. Louis Office 

Ehlinger & Higgs, Inc., Tulsa, Okla., 
advertising agency, has opened an office 
at St. Louis, located in the Railway 
Exchange Building. James H. Higgs, 
vice-president, will be manager. 

Milburn Kusterer has joined the staff 
of the new office. He was formerly with 
Ivy Lee & Associates, New York. 


tential consumption and merchan- 
dising facilities are greatest. 

He must follow through the ad- 
vertising campaign and get action 
at the point of sale. He must out- 
line a program of merchandising 


F. G. Hubbard 


co-operation affecting every fac- 
tor down through the various 
strata of distribution. Then he 
must follow it up and make certain 
that he’s getting the desired action. 

Wholesalers and retailers must 
be told what to do and how to do 
it. No substitutes or gestures can 
be accepted in place of the prom- 
ised action. Today’s campaigns 
need intensified and sustained mer- 
chandising activity. 

The results of a campaign prop- 
erly planned and executed will 
speak for themselves. 


ee 


W. L. Houghton Joins Calkins 
& Holden 


Walter L. Houghton has joined Cal- 
kins & Holden, New York advertising 
agency, in a copy and contact capacity. 
He was at one time general manager of 
the Luxite Silk Products Company, Mil- 
waukee, and before that was vice-presi- 
a of the Redfield Advertising Agency, 
ne. 





Securities Advertising — 1932 Style 


Dire Necessity Is Compelling Change from Dignity and Dullness to 
Real Selling Copy 


By Daniel C. Budd 


Archibald Gracie has removed 
his Counting Room from his dwell- 
ing-house, No. 110 Broadway, to 
his new Fire Proof Store, No. 52 
Pine strect—where he has for 
| 


HIS was modern financial ad- 

vertising in the good old days 
of 1801; it appears on page 1 of 
my framed replica of the first is- 
sue of the New York Evening 
Post of Nov. 16, 1801. 

We don’t know whether it was 
Mr. Gracie’s prosperity in busi- 
ness, or Mrs. Gracie’s objection to 
his making an office out of his 
nice, quiet home at the corner of 
Broadway and Wall Street. Any- 
way, he moved his counting room 
to the business district a couple of 
hundred yards away. 

And he advertised — though, 
again, we don’t know whether it 
was to get more customers, or to 
keep his old customers from an- 
noying Mrs. Gracie... or vice 
versa. Anyway, no one could 
criticize his financial advertising 
conservatism—either in the con- 
servatism of his nine-line space, or 
in the copy used. 

But we do know that most of 
the advertising of many of Mr. 
Gracie’s successors in business in 
the region of Wall Street, Broad- 
way and Pine Street has been 
quite slavishly patterned after that 
of this pioneer of 131 years ago. 

Of course, there have been ex- 
ceptions. Some of the banks and 
trust companies have done jobs 
that made the public read the ad- 
vertisements, understand them and, 
in plenty of cases, do business 
with the advertisers. 

But, almost universally, the ad- 
vertising of securities has con- 
tinued quite inviolably sacrosanct. 
Make an advertisement of securi- 
ties interesting, and you commit 
both of these improprieties : 

1—You admit that you are ask- 
ing, instead of merely allowing, 


the public to buy them. This atti- 
tude is anathema to the conserva- 
tive financial mind, indicating that 
you are financially inexperienced 
or uncouth, and that you are 
afraid the issue won't sell well, or 
you wouldn’t have to be so un- 
dignified. 

2—As cat-and-dog speculations 
have often been advertised at- 
tractively, but never with frigid 
conservatism, therefore an attrac- 
tive advertisement automatically 
means a_ cat-and-dog security; 
nothing could be simpler logic to 
the trained financial mind. The 
more rigid and frigid your presen 
tation, the better you rate your 
security . . . in the minds of your 
fellow financiers, of course. 


The Rules 
Are Easy 


The rules for writing a typical 


advertisement of securities are 
quite simple; you simply take the 
bare statistics and arrange them in 
the established arbitrary order 
given below. Any clerk, office boy 
or typesetter can write a securities 
advertisement according to said 
rules—as tens of thousands of 
such advertisements apparently 
have been written. 

So I am violating no confidence 
in citing them here—although they 
may not have been officially ex 
pressed in just this way: 

1. Unless specifically ordered 
otherwise, start with this line in 
bold italics: All of this issue hav- 
ing been sold, this advertisement 
appears as a matter of record only 
(Of course, this means only that 
the issue has been underwritten by 
the wholesalers who expect to sell 
it to the public; but the public 
doesn’t know this, and’is supposed 
to be impressed, and stirred into a 
frenzy of eagerness to buy what 
it can’t get. Anyhow, it insures 
against the public’s thinking that 
the security houses are so undigni- 
fied as to invite the public to buy 
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—or have the slightest concern 
whether the public might wish to.) 
2. Amount of issue, name of 
company, kind of security. 
3. Dates of issue, of maturity, 
of interest payments. Where in- 
terest is paid. Denominations, 





yield today about 5.85% 
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Here’s a Security Advertisement That 
Attempts a Real Selling Job 


coupon and registered. Callable 
prices, in detail for every year 
callable. Reference to income 
tax, Pennsylvania, Maryland, etc., 
property taxes, etc. 

4. Security — whether mortgage, 
leposit of other securities, etc. 

5. Convertibility, if any. 

6. Statement of listing on ex- 
hange, if to be sought. 

7. Statements about a more de- 
tailed offering circular, to be had 
m request; that securities are of- 
fered when, as and if issued and 
received by us, and subject to ap- 
proval of counsel; and that our 
statements are not guaranteed at 
all, but are believed to be accurate. 

8. Price. 

9. (In very bold type.) Names 
of houses participating in announc- 
ing the fact that the issue has been 
sold, and that supposedly the pub- 
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lic can’t buy it—except at a pre- 
mium by outbidding everybody else 
in the open market. 

That’s all for the advertisement. 
As to procedure: Run only once in 
any newspaper. 

Having put this formal, formid- 
able and dis-inviting advertising 
into the newspapers, the natural 
thing is for everybody involved to 
go into a huddle and complain 
about the dumb public hoarding 
billions of dollars that ought to be 
at work developing the industrial 
activity of the country—and, inci- 
dentally, relieving the stagnation 
of the security markets. 

But, hallelujah! They’re not all 
ostriches with their heads in the 
sand! Look at the interesting, 
sales-making job of advertising 
being done right now by the ener- 
getic National City Company, for 
City of New York 6’s. 

It knows—and it knows that 
everybody else knows—that securi- 
ties of every kind are struggling in 
the quicksands of doubt, fear and 
inertia; and that real selling is in 
order even for a tax-exempt 5.85 
per cent yield, backed by the credit 
of the greatest and richest city in 
America. 

So it steps right out, as a real 
securities merchant, and sells the 
issue to the public. 

It reproduces attention-attracting 
newspaper headlines. It shows 
charts of comparative yields for 
years past. It emphasizes the pres- 
ent high yield; the assurance of no 
further competing issues by the 
city in the near future; the invest- 
ment soundness; the tax-exemp- 
tion, doubly important because of 
increasing tax-rates; the purchase 
by savings banks, life insurance 
companies, etc.; the availability in 
amounts as low as $500. 


A Frank 
Invitation 

And it frankly invites the pub- 
lic to telephone any National 
City office about buying some of 
them. 

If, at this time when the nation 
needs aggressive, sensible activity 
in every line of business, there 
could be a lot of financial adver- 
tisements of this character, it 
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would go far toward putting in- 
active funds at work, inspiring 
confidence, and creating activity 
and employment. It would not 
only help the security markets, 
and the related prosperity of the 
country as a whole, right at the 
time when it’s needed most; it 
would also lead to the develop- 
ment of a new investing public. 

Such advertising would be a big 
factor in getting millions of the 
public “into the market” when it’s 
at the bottom, with investments 
that would prove sound and profit- 
able; instead of the usual proced- 
ure of getting the public in mostly 
at the peak of the boom, just in 
time completely to overdo the 
boom. 


Shortening the 
Next Depression 


If more of the public who have 
money could be induced to invest, 
and invest wisely, during depres- 
sions, depressions wouldn't last so 
long—and the next boom wouldn’t 
be so overdone in speculative ex- 
cesses. There wouldn’t be so much 
resultant anguish, and so much 
criticism—and avoidance—of finan- 
cial institutions by most of the 
public for years after the boom 
bursts. 

Such advertising could be the 
most practical of all the influences 
in keeping many of the public 
from being mulcted out of hun- 
dreds of millions annually in fake 
securities. If good securities were 
advertised more attractively and 
extensively, the too-gullible pub- 
lic wouldn’t be so easily influenced 
by the fakes, which come to them 
with the only attractive securities 
advertising and selling they ever 
receive. Another case of planting 
something worth while where 
otherwise weeds would grow. 

If the present emergency pro- 
duces enough of this sales-making 
advertising of securities, there will 
be enough converts to the cause of 
practical advertising to make the 
new style stick, even when pros- 
perity begins to return, and securi- 
ties can be eventually sold even 
with no more help than statistical 
announcements masquerading as 
advertisements. 
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Enough precedents—even though 
each is originally not considered a 
precedent, but is carefully excused 
on the basis of expediency—might 
develop a really new tradition in 
Wall Street: that securities can 
actually be presented attractively, 
without risking the stigma of un 
conservatism, or the supposed ad 
mission of weakness, “or they 
wouldn’t be advertised that way.’ 
And a further tradition: that it is 
just as logical to advertise an issue 
of bonds as long as you have any 
to sell, as it is to advertise a cer- 
tain model of automobile as long 
as you have any to sell; you never 
reach, or sell, all of your prospects 
with one advertisement. These 
precedents would also strengthen 
the tendency of recent years for 
corporations themselves to tell 
their story of being really owned 
by the public, and to invite more 
of the public to invest in their 
securities. 

Enough precedents might even 
lead the New York Stock Ex- 
change to unbend—now that it is 
beginning to exercise its bending 
muscles for the first’ time—suff- 
ciently hereafter not to threaten 
with expulsion members who com 
mit the criminality of trying to 
make advertisements interesting, 
by running illustratidns, or by 
writing selling copy. (The Na 
tional City Company, not being 
handicapped by Stock Exchange 
limitations of false dignity, has 
been able to establish a real dig 
nity and prestige of its own fa: 
greater and more effective.) 


Treating Securities Like 
Other Products 


This trend would lead to using 
advertising as just as vital a part 
of the selling plan for distributing 
securities to the public, as adver 
tising is in selling anything els: 
which the public buys. 

This would lead to discovering 
the real economy in spending 
proper percentage of the under 
writers’ selling margin in sales- 
making advertising, instead of 
spending all but a fraction of | 
per cent in routine personal sell 
ing of the same old group o! 
previous investors. 
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Good Housekeeping families are today a powerful support 
for retailers featuring nationally-advertised saseplsaiealion 
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THE MARKET OF 
UNINTERRUPTED 
BUYING 


HE concerns who are to- 
day maintaining their 
ational advertising are plac- 
g themselves in the most ad- 
yantageous position to advance 
heir sales when business re- 


bovery gets under way. 


he advertising index on page 
of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
as become in these times a 
oster of the concerns that are 
etiing the most sales today 
1 will have fortified leader- 


ip tomorrow. 


¢ firms whose names appear regu- 
rly in this monthly Index to prod- 
s GOOD HOUSEKEEPING guar- 


tees have selected a distinctive 


market of 1,850,000 families whose 
buying power, we have reason to be- 
lieve, has suffered less from the re- 
cession of business than that in any 


other national market. 


These families have an unquench- 
able habit of seeking the new ideas 
for personal enjoyment and family 
comfort ...of considering values 
and of 
steadily buying the wide range of 
new merchandise GOOD HOUSE- 
KEEPING guarantees. 


apart from mere price... 


Because its families are influential in 
advancing the standards of living in 
their neighborhoods, GOOD HOUSE- 
KEEPING is a KEY MARKET through 
which the advertiser, today and to- 
morrow, can win patronage among 


the entire community. 





OUSEKEEPING 





Everywoman’s Magazine 
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Worcester, Massachusetts 


No Depression in North Brookfield 


We quote William F. Fullam, veteran builder, banker, mer- 
chant and town official of North Brookfield, one of many solid 
little communities within the Worcester suburban trading area. 


“There hasn’t been any depression in North Brookfield—the 
rubber company has kept going and the shoe company went 
pretty well until recently it cut down. I don’t know so much 
about the asbestos company. 


“I do know, though, that there have been around two to three 
hundred men coming into North Brookfield every morning from 
Ware and surrounding towns to go to work; in addition to all 
the North Brookfield men who have had jobs. No, we haven't 


had a depression.” 


No Longer Scared of Banks 


““‘When fifteen years ago there was talk of starting a bank in 
North Brookfield, plenty of folks were interested—but they 
were a mite scared of it. When it finally went through there 
wa'n’t a man in town who'd father the bank, so they made me 
president. I figured I could father it without getting into 
trouble. 

“The North Brookfield National Bank has never been in 
trouble yet. We have a savings bank in the town now, and 
my son is vice-president of that.” 


Thinks Country’ll Straighten Out 


“Naturally, from my angle, I think the country’ll get straight- 
ened out, in spite of the fact that I personally have quite a bit 
of stock that has shot the chutes. I’m hangin’ on to it. There’s 
plenty of money in the country, you see, as all bankers know.” 


On such a rock bottom of industry, integrity and 
common sense is based the stable prosperity of the 
Worcester Market—in the heart of stable New 
England. Of such solid stuff is composed the reader- 
audience of the Telegram and Gazette, dominant 
newspapers of all Central Massachusetts. 


THE TELEGRAM-GAZETTE 


Worcester, Massachusetts 
George F. Booth, Publisher 


Paul Block and Aséociates, National Representatives 
New York Boston Chicago Detroit Philadelphia San Francisco Los Angeles 
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Advertising Invoked to Lay Ghost 
of Power Trust 


Opportunity for Public Utilities in Fighting Politicians Has Application 
to Many Businesses Now on Defensive 


By Alex F. Osborn 


Vice-President, Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 


[Epitor1aL Note: As to the 
relative merits of the controversy 
between the politicians and the 
public utilities, of which Mr. Os- 
born speaks in this article, we have 
no opinion to express. Neither 
have we the slightest interest in 
trying to separate the sheep from 
the goats. 

There may be demagogs and 
scallawags lined up with those 
who honestly believe the “power 
trust” is a public menace, and on 
the utilities’ side there may be those 
the purity of whose records and 
methods may have not the re- 
motest likeness to the driven snow. 

But that isn’t the point of the 
argument. There is a strong ad- 
vertising story here, and we are 
presenting it because of its broad 
and general application. 

Let Mr. Osborn flail the poli- 
ticians to his heart’s content just 
as long as he brings forth such 
sound and timely counsel. Many 
a business is on the defensive to- 
day, either justly or unjustly. It 
should tell the good about itself if 
there is any good to tell. For its 
enemies and competitors are not 
going to be a bit backward in re- 
lating the bad.] ' 


FoR many years, advertising 
has had a ringside seat at what 
really is the battle of the century. 
It seems to me that it is about time 
that advertising should jump into 
the ring and take part in that con- 
test. As things stand now, one of 
the opponents has an ally, but the 
other fights single-handed. 

The battle I refer to is the fight 
between politicians and the public 
utilities, gas and electric, particu- 
larly electric. As his ally, the 
politician has the front page of 
the newspapers. The struggle 
flares up and dies down week after 





week. If you will observe closely, 
you will find that the politician 
starts his attack on Monday, when 
front-page space is most available. 

The procedure seems something 
like this... . The politician finds 
things are slow. His name has 
been off the front page for five 
days. Something must be done. 
He calls in his publicity-minded 
secretary—“What can we start?” 

“Why not attack the utilities? 
They’re always good for a ride.” 

“Right.” 

Monday morning carries the 
copyrighted by-line story. There’s 
not much variety to the method. 
The politician has found from 
long experience that one technique 
brings home the bacon. He opens 
with some specific incident if pos- 
sible. This provides the news- 
head and warms up the crowd. 
The initial attack over, he settles 
down quickly to the proved rou- 
tine. Fighting fast, he handles the 
utility something like this: 

Left jab 

The power trust has grabbed the 
water sources of the people's elec- 
tricity. 

Right cross 

How long must the public pay 
for something which is in reality 
a gift of God? 

Left hook 

Yes, and what a price you pay 
for this electricity ... the rates 
are out of all reason. 

A tough barrage to face. Back 
to its corner goes the utility, 
bruised and battered. Frantically, 
the seconds set to work. 

Sometimes, advertising is called 
in. In a dignified defensive way, 
the public is told the little essen- 
tial facts which the politician 
omitted. But by that time the 
public is too tired to read the re- 
buttal. Other things are on the 
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front page. A politician is de- 
manding a new trial for a boy- 
bandit who committed murder 
while under the influence of co- 
caine . . . a new prohibition scan- 
dal has been uncovered .. . the 
stock market has slumped again 

. a multi-millionaire has slain 
himself. 

And so the beautiful but tooth- 
less advertising by the utility plays 
to an empty house. 

Of course, every business is sub- 
ject to front-page attack. But no 
other business seems to be attacked 
as often or as fiercely as the utili- 
ties are. Advertising might be the 
Moses to lead them out of this 
wilderness of political onslaught. 
But so far, advertising has not 
been brought into effective action. 
Can it be? Perhaps. At least, 
here is a possible solution that 
might be considered : 

First of all, one of advertising’s 
greatest fortes is to simplify the 
complex. For example, advertis- 
ing helped to change the public’s 


concept of a motor-car from that 
of a multi-cylindered power-plant 


to an effortless means of trans- 
portation. Surely no copy writer 
today would attempt to delve into 
the intricacies of dual-valve igni- 
tion. 


The Politician’s 
Playground 


Now what is the situation in re- 
gard to the utilities? Isn't it true 
that few people, if any, understand 
anything at all about utility eco- 
nomics? This public ignorance is 
what makes the subject an amaz- 
ingly fertile issue for the poli- 
tician. He has only to mix a few 
half-truths with a liberal dose of 
fear and prejudice, and there it is 
on the front page. 

The public needs to be educated 
on some of the fundamentals. 
Yes ... but the public as a mass 
hates to be educated. All that, we 
care to know about radio is how 
to get the stations we want. We 
are interested only in how quickly 
a car will accelerate, how fast it 
will go, how long it will last, how 
much it costs and how it looks. If 
this is true (and most radio and 
automobile advertising certainly is 
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built on that assumption) then 
why can’t advertising similarly 
simplify the whole question of the 
utilities’ case before the public? 

Regardless of the method of 
operating a public utility, the re- 
sult is the bringing of electricity 
or gas into your home. The only 
thing the home-owner cares about 
is the value he gets from that elec- 
tricity or gas ...not the me- 
chanics of getting it to him. The 
politician can inspire a front-page 
story on “power grabs.” But if 
the home-owner realizes that elec- 
tricity is the cheapest thing he 
buys, the politician's shout will 
fall on deaf ears. 

Does the public really know 
what it pays for electricity and 
gas? 

Don’t people think the rate is 
too high, no matter what it is? 

“Yes,” says the politician, “every- 
body believes he is being robbed.” 

That’s the public’s sentiment as 
the politician sees it, and that’s 
why he looks upon the utility as 
such easy prey. But is he right? 
How does the average citizen 
really feel about his electric rates ? 
Here is what one utility found, 
after the most careful, impartial 
investigation of practically every 
consumer in a fair-size city: 

Out of the thousands of utility 
customers interviewed, 41 per cent 
did not know their electric rates 
had been reduced several times in 
the last few years. Less than 9 
per cent had an idea that some re- 
ductions had been made, but they 
didn’t know what these were. 

Over 80 per cent of these cus- 
tomers were ignorant of the fact 
that their electric rates were far 
lower than the average for the 
State or nation. 

About one out of four knew 
that the more electricity he used, 
the less each unit cost him. 

Yet of all these same customers, 
over 82 per cent thought their 
electric rates were “reasonable.” 
Only one out of eight thought his 
bills were “high.” 

Two points were made clear by 
this study: 

1. Those facts which are favor- 
able to the utility are relativel) 
unknown to the consumer. 
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2. The consumers are open- 
minded. They have not made up 
their minds that they are being 
“robbed.” 

Ignorance as to actual electric 
rates is almost universal. This has 
been revealed not only by this sur- 
vey, but by many others made by 
reputable organizations all over 
the United States. 

Why do people know so little 
about what they pay for electric- 
ity? One answer, of course, is 
the form of the usual bill. It is 
far too difficult for the consumer 
to understand. But there is an- 
other possible answer which might 
be laid to advertising itself. 

The part-truths advanced by 
politicians have been so easy to 
refute that advertising has some- 
times been tempted to fight back 
with toothless technicalities. For 
example, the politician may say— 
“Electricity is generated from 
water and therefore costs almost 
nothing. Why should the utility 
charge exorbitant rates for that 
which is practically free?” 

The advertising man is tempted 
to retort with this truth—“Yes, 
but over 90 per cent of the cost of 
your electricity is in the expense 
of carrying your current from the 
generating station to your home. 
It costs nine times as much to de- 
liver it as to make it.” 


Explanations Have 
to Be Detailed 


Of course if everybody knew 
these facts, the politician would be 
silenced. But it requires too de- 
tailed an explanation. Such ad- 
vertisements have to be almost as 
omplex as the politician’s own 


arguments, but without the poli- 


tician’s glamor and _ personality 

. and without his divine right 
to front-page headlines. 

Again, we must remember that 
the public doesn’t care how any- 
hing operates. By and large, we 
vant to know as little as possible 
ibout economics or engineering. 
Few of us have grasped the theory 
1f so commonplace a thing as the 
internal combustion engine. We 
emain completely and determin- 
‘dly ignorant of any technical or 
emi-technical subject. 
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As against this, we have re- 
peatedly shown that we will ab- 
sorb live facts about results. Ad- 
vertising ha® told us that General 
Motors makes fine cars at the low- 
est prices ever known. And we 
accept those simple facts and buy 
the cars, if we can. 


Hammering Home 
Utility Results 


Perhaps the utilities could well 
give the public similar “simple- 
fact” advertising about utility re- 
sults. One large Eastern utility is 
now doing just that. In every 
worth-while publication in its ter- 
ritory, it is now hammering home 
and re-hammering this simple 
message : 

“Your electricity is the biggest 
bargain you buy. It costs you less 
today than in 1915. And the more 
you use, the less each unit costs.” 
(This last is true with nearly 
every utility.) 

Every word of this advertising 
is simple . . . non-technical .. . 
and yet capable of being proved if 
proof is needed. And the story is 
news, especially to those forty out 
of every 100 people who had no 
idea that electric rates have come 
down. 

There are many proofs that 
these facts are news. The follow- 
ing from a resident manager is 
ty pical : 

“A woman came into the office 
recently with one of these adver- 
tisements and wanted to know if 
she could really burn her light all 
night for one cent. She seemed to 
think it was impossible and was 
more than delighted-when she was 
told by us that this could be done. 

“She plans to go to Europe this 
summer and is going to leave a 
light on in her home twenty-four 
hours a day while she is gone. 
Realizing for the first time how 
cheap our electricity really is, she 
thinks this is the cheapest insur- 
ance she can get against burglars. 

“In my opinion, these advertise- 
ments are telling our consumers a 
story the truth of which they have 
never realized.” 

Does this point a way by which 
advertising could be enlisted as a 
real ally in this utility-politico 
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fight? Instead of feinting with 
sporadic defensive gestures, should 
not advertising wade right in and 
lay the facts right on the line? 

This is the kind of battling 
which advertising does so well. 
As a style, it is not highly dra- 
matic. It lacks the glamor of the 
front page. It is a difficult style 
to stick to, because the temptation 
is to try a haymaker and smack 
the other opponent to the canvas. 

But suppose advertising under- 
took a long-term educational cam- 
paign to plant in the public mind 
just this one fact—‘Your elec- 
tricity is the biggest bargain you 
buy.” Suppose this advertising 
were as well done as that which 
has sold the economy and the wis- 
dom of electric refrigeration. 

Suppose that as a result, women 
began to use electricity in greater 
quantities. The utilities might 
then be enabled to reduce domestic 
electric rates. (At least that’s 
what past history has recorded.) 
If so, then electricity would not 
only be as cheap as now, but even 
cheaper! A bargain item today, it 
would become a still lower-cost 
item tomorrow. 

How that would lay the ghost 
of a “power trust’! 

How that would knock the 
front-page appeal out of the poli- 
tician’s box of tricks! 


Lipton Account to Presbrey 

Thomas J. Lipton, Inc., has appointed 
the Frank Presbrey Company, New 
York, to direct the advertising of its 
tea and coffee. This appointment is ef- 
fective June 1. 


Appointed by 
“Florida Grower” 


Jefferson Thomas has been appointed 
advertisin manager of the Florida 
Grower, Tampa, Fla. Mr. Thomas at 
one time conducted his own advertising 
business. 


Joins Seattle Agency 


Andrew Krauss, at one time com- 
mercial manager of radio station KOL, 
Seattle, has joined the staff of Pearce- 
Knowles, advertising agency of that city. 


Heads De Forest in Canada 

A. L. Ainsworth has been elected 
president of the De Forest Radio Cor- 
poration, Ltd., Toronto. 
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S. N. Holliday, Vice-President, 
Bromiley-Ross 


S. N. Holliday has been elected vice- 
president and secretary of Bromiley- 
Ross, Inc., New York, newly formed 
company now handling the outdoor ad- 
vertising of the American Tobacco 
Company’s products. He has been en- 
gaged in outdoor advertising work for 
many years. When the General Outdoor 
Advertising Company was formed in 1925 
Mr. Holliday became assistant to the 
president and, later, national copy di- 
rector of that organization, which posi- 
tion he held with Outdoor Advertising, 
Inc., until his resignation, recently. 


Dick Yates Joins Atlanta 
Publisher 


Dick Yates, formerly a member of the 
staff of the Copley Newspapers, Aurora, 
Ill., and, more recently, advertising 
manager of the Edward Katzinger Com- 
pany, Chicago, has joined the staff of 
the Walter W. Brown Publishing Com- 
pany, Atlanta. 


W. C. Burns Advanced by 
Richfield 


W. Chalmers Burns, formerly vice- 
president in charge of sales of the 
Richfield Oil Corporation of New York, 
has been elected to the newly created 
position of executive utive vice-president. 


“Short Wave Craft’? Becomes 


Monthly 


Short Wave Craft, New York, for- 
merly published bi-monthly, will be pub- 
lished monthly, effective with the May 
issue. 


To Represent “The Executive” 


The Executive, Philadelphia, has ap- 
pointed Powers & Stone, Inc., publishers’ 
representative, as its Mid-West repre- 
sentative, covering Ohio, Indiana, IIli- 
nois, Michigan and Wisconsin. 


Death of G. E. Fullerton 


George E. Fullerton, account execu- 
tive of The Krichbaum-L iggett Company, 
Cleveland advertising agency, died re- 
cently at Chillicothe, Ohio. He was at 
one time with the Harm White Com- 
pany, Cleveland. 


Appoints Cleveland Agency 


The Natural Laboratories, Akron, 
Ohio, manufacturers of chemical drug 
products, have appointed Ralph W. 
Sharp and Associates, Cleveland, to di- 
rect their advertising account. 


Regal Shoe to Presbrey 
The Regal Shoe Compeny, Whitman, 
Mass., has appointed the Frank Pres- 
brey Company, New York, to direct its 
advertising account. 
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INDUSTRIAL DIVERSITY 


A business 
Stabilizerin 


KENTUCKIANA 


OUISVILLE, with 819 manufacturing plants 
employing over 41,500 people, who re- 
ceive more than $48,000,000 annually in 
wages, is the center of one of the important 
industrial centers of the Middle West. 

In the Louisville Market, KENTUCKIANA, 
there are more than 2,402 plants producing 
a great variety of commodities. This Market is 
practically depression proof because of the 
great diversity in industry, agriculture and other 
economic pursuits and KENTUCKIANA can 


be effectively reached at one low cost thru— 


THE COURIER - JOURNAL 
THE LOUISVILLE TIMES 


Major Market Newspapers, Inc. @ Audit Bureau of Circulations 
REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY THE BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY 
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“Liberty had what Ri 
Seiberling wanted... 


Circulation plus . 
Proved Reader Interest” 


says J. L. MOLONEY, Manager, Advertising 
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. . « Continues Mr. Moloney: 
“Our 1932 advertising job is 
to get the news of a new tire 
development to millions of 
people at reasonable cost. 
“Liberty, we believe, does 
that job and does it well. 
“First, people buy it be- 
cause they want it. A greater 
percentageofmenandwomen 
voluntarily ask for it than for 
any other magazine... 
“Second, we believe that 
Liberty’s statement of 23% 
to 112% greater reader in- 
terest * is accurate. 
“Liberty is in tune 
with the times. It’s 


editorially modern — it 
alive. We know that our sto 
of a new tire in Liberty 
pages will be seen an 
read. 

“Our own study of t 
buying standards of its read 
ers convinces us that the 
have approximately the sa 
incomes as any other 2,006 
000 magazine readers, b 


we believe that their modem 


interest makes these reade 
more likely to be intereste( 
too, in a modern product. 





Dr. Gall 
(1 


Liberty 
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A Famous Tire Inventor Presents 
the Greatest of Tire Inventions 


THE TIRE THAT NEVER WEARS SMOOTH! 


SEIBERLING 
AIRTUULD TARE S 








Record Reader Interest Indicated by 


the Famous Gallup Surveys 


hese surveys were made last sum- 
er by Dr. George Gallup, Profes- 
r of Journalism and Advertising, 
Borthwestern University . . . . half 
{them under the official observa- 
on of the Association of National 
dvertisers. 
They represent an entirely new 
ethod of determining reader in- 
rest in magazines. Instead of ask- 
ga reader to hazard an opinion as 
his or her “favorite magazine”, 
op. Gallup’s staff 
(1) Tracked down persons who 


‘Wictually had read a current issue of 


ne of the 4 mass weeklies. 
(2) Leafed through their maga- 
ines with them, page by page. 


(3) Checked every editorial and 
advertising item remembered as 
having been seen or read. 

This was repeated 6 times, in 6 
cities, for 6 consecutive issues of 
the 4 mass weeklies. 

The resulting facts were found 
substantially the same in each city, 
for each issue. 

So obvious are the conclusions 
to be drawn, that advertiser after 
advertiser is revising his 1932 plans 
to include Liberty. Before your 
own 1932 money is spent, send for 
a copy of the Gallup Report and 
study it thoroughly. Address Lib- 
erty, 420 Lexington Avenue, New 
York City. 


America’s nest reap Weekly 





You Can’t Give Dealers Too Much 
Help—of the Right Kind 


Gruen Watcn Makers Gvui_p 
Cincinnati, Ox1I0 


Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Have the present-day difficulties re- 
vealed any interesting data or comment 
on the old discussion as to how far a 
manufacturer should go in conscien- 
tiously looking after the interests of his 
dealers? 

In recent years we have had many 
sponsors of the altruistic idea that a 
manufacturer should make everything 
right with his agency outlets before he 
should consider himself; that he should 
protect his dealers on ‘distribution and 
guarantee them prices and profits—for 
all of which his dealers, so it was 
claimed, would grant said ‘manufacturer 
a new kind of loyalty. 

We are wondering if recent difficul- 
ties have proved this practice sound, or 
whether the manufacturer who drives 
the hard bargains is more favorably off 


today. 
H. L. Tuers, 
Director of Merchandising. 
HERE is every indication that 
the manufacturer who works 
closely with his dealers is drawing 
comparatively larger dividends in 
sales and good-will than ever be- 
fore. Some of the country’s most 
successful advertisers, such as Gen- 
eral Foods, General Electric, and 
others, during the last two years 
have developed plans whereby they 
are giving their dealers more solid 
and worth-while help than in the 
past—and they have devoted plenty 
of their efforts in this direction in 
the past. 

The attitude of the modern man- 
ufacturer was recently and suc- 
cinctly expressed in Printers’ INK 
by W. H. Upson, secretary-trea- 
surer, The Upson Company, when 
he said, “Our ideal is not to be sales 
manager for our retailers but to 
make them sales managers for 
themselves.” 

There is an important distinction 
brought out in his remark. Many 
advertisers have assumed an atti- 
tude toward their dealers which 
has been too paternalistic. They 
have created so-called automatic 
plans that required little effort and 
little investment in time on the 
part of the dealer. Such plans usu- 
ally bogged down because of their 
seemingly most important advan- 
tages. 


The 1932 attitude is “We'll show 
you how to do the job, uvt when 
it comes to the actual work, you 
do that.” Instead of furnishing the 
dealer with missionary men who 
will go out and clean up a terri- 
tory, the manufacturer has his 
missionary men work with the 
dealer and his clerks to show them 
how they can do the job. Once 
they have learned this lesson they 
are equipped to do the job again— 
and again. 

A number of manufacturers have 
discovered that dealers need help 
in other things beside selling. In 
some cases these manufacturers 
have gone back to the very founda- 
tions of retailing and shown their 
dealers the true principles of turn- 
over, accounting, pricing, etc. They 
have demonstrated that unprofitable 
price-cutting is dangerous and have 
offered price protection to those re- 
tailers who are sensible enough and 
courageous enough to appreciate 
what this kind of protection means. 

This type of help makes the re- 
tailer a better merchant and, there- 
fore, a more profitable outlet for 
any manufacturer’s products. It 
makes the kind of retailer who 
doesn’t need to be fed with con- 
tinuous doses of pep material, who 
doesn’t need to be continually urged 
and threatened. It makes a keen, 
aggressive retailer who believes in 
advertised merchandise and sells it 
so that it stays sold and builds 
repeat orders. 

No, Mr. Tuers, you can never 
give dealers too much help—so 
long as it is the right kind of 
help.—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


Transferred by Eastern 
Advertising Company 


C. G. Hafley, formerly with the New 
York office of the Eastern Advertising 
Company, Inc., car card advertising, 
has been transferred to the Boston office 
of that company. 


With “Rural New Yorker” 


Theodore W. Lord, for the last two 
years with Riddle & Young, publishers’ 
representatives, New York and Chicago, 
has joined the advertisin 3 of 
the Rural New Yorker, ew 
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“ PAPER IS THE BASE 








@ These photographs tell the Ambrosia story so clearly and forcefully 


hardly a word of copy is needed. They speak volumes for the cleansing po 


of Ambrosia —and because they are photographs, they leave no do 





@ Cowan & Dengler, who handle the com 
pany's Ambrosia merchandising, started with 
rotogravure advertising. It helped get initial 
distribution. But, even after Ambrosia had 
gained national distribution and were using 
national magazines, they still spent a goodly 
part of their appropriation in rotogravure— 
depending on it to high-spot their campaigns, 


localize their appeal and build up weak ter- 
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ritories. On the next page read what the 


President of Ambrosia has to say about 


the efficiency and value of roto advertising. 








. D. H. McConnell, President 
Hinze Ambrosia, Inc., Praises 


btogravure Medium 
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AMBROSIA FUNNEL, 


LA) ° 
LEK For °t | believe rotogravure 


is an excellent medium 
to stimulate cosmetic 
sales. Our experience 
with Ambrosia proves 


that beyond all doubt." 


Illustration from cur- 
rent campaign featuring 
the One-Minute Ambro- 


sia facial. 








INTERNATIONAL 
PAPER CO., 220 EAST 42no ST., N. Y. 


@ International Paper Company offers a full line of 


rotogravure papers made especially to meet the 


technical requirements of this printing method. 
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A Package That Displays, Protects 
and Demonstrates 


Container, Because of Unusual Features, Helps New Product Break 
into Difficult Markets 


EPARTMENT _§stores are 

often reluctant to handle 
products, particularly products for 
ordinary household use, without 
the backing of demonstrators or 
else exceptional display devices. 
William D. Whitaker, manufac- 
turer of Blu-Bak Dust Pads for 
floor mops, has solved this prob- 
lem by creating a package which 
has four uses: 

First, it contains the product; 
second, it protects it against dirt; 
third, it displays it; fourth, it acts 
as a demonstrator. 

Incidentally, this product won an 
honorary award in the recent 
Irwin D. Wolf competition as the 
best individual visible display 
package. 

“When we brought out the Blu- 
Bak Dust Pad,” says W. Theodore 
Whitaker, “we soon discovered 
that our best outlet was the de- 
partment store and we were thor- 
oughly aware of the limitations 
imposed upon any manufacturer 
who wishes to get distribution 
through this outlet. 

“It is our policy always to go 
slowly with a new product. We 
have no delusions concerning the 
necessity for immediate national 
distribution and we feel the neces- 
sity of being sure that each step 
is right before we take another 
step. Therefore, we did not want 
to enter into an extensive cam- 
* paign of demonstrations or to 
create expensive display devices 
for a product which, after all, re- 
tails for a comparatively small 
sum. 

“The more we studied the prob- 
lem, the more it resolved itself to 
a matter of packaging. After con- 
siderable experimentation and in- 
vestigation, we determined that the 
type of package that would be 
most valuable to us would be one 
which would give the prospect 
every opportunity to see the 
product. 


“However, our package had to 
be more than a transparent wrap- 
ping because it is very important 
that we give our sales message 
concisely but thoroughly so that 
the woman, who had never heard 
of the Blu-Bak Dust Pad may, by 


Part of the Face of the Pad Shows 
Through the Center of the Card 


picking up the package, get not 
only an idea of what the product 
is, but also of its many sales ad- 
vantages. 

“We finally evolved our present 


package. Its basis is a blue card- 
board sheet. We worked for some 
time to get just the proper shade 
of blue because we felt that the 
correct color was very essential. 

“On the cards we print direc- 
tions for use, the sales points 
which we believe make our product 
superior to others and all the other 
information that it is essential for 
a‘*prospect to have. The center 
of the card is cut out so that part 
of the face of the pad shows 
through. 

“The pad, itself, rests on the 
back of the card and is held to the 
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card by a Cellophane wrapping 
which encloses the whole con- 
tainer. Thus, on the back the 
prospect sees the entire pad and 
on the front gets our sales talk. 

“The next test was what the 
package could do when it actually 
got into the store. We found that 
we had been fortunate in our choice 
and that the package had a real 
sales asset. We found department 
stores putting the package on dis- 
play even when competing products 
were being demonstrated. Investi- 
gations showed that women were 
picking up the package, getting 
the short sales talk and becoming 
interested in the product. In other 
words, we had developed a salable 
package. 

“We have also developed a dis- 
play grouping for the product. 
This depends largely on the pack- 
age although we have added three 
photographs showing the product 
in use. 

“Another one of our products is 
the Gem wet mop. Here, again, 
we have used an unusual package 
to solve a sales problem. 

“Mops have usually been sold in 
paper bags, the retailers putting 
the mops in bags in order to keep 
them from becoming soiled on dis- 
play. 

“Further, in displaying mops, 
the mop itself had no particular 
sales value, the dealer has usually 
subordinated his mops to some de- 
partment of the store where they 
are not easily seen. 

“We decided that it would be 
possible to pack a mop in a con- 
tainer which would keep the prod- 
uct from becoming dirty, which 
would display it, and which, at the 
same time, would be so neat and 
compact that the dealer would be 
glad to put it in his stock along 
with cleansing powders and soaps 
which, after all, is where mops 
belong. 

“After considerable experiment- 
ing, we created a paper bag with 
a front panel of Cellophane. 
Through the Cellophane can be 
seen the mop and on the paper bag 
are printed our sales arguments. 

“This has been on the market 
only a short while, but it has been 
highly successful in accomplishing 
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the results that we wish. It makes 
a neat container and one that is 
easily carried away from the store 
by the consumer. She sees the 
product-and gets the selling talk 
and a number of dealers are actu- 
ally displaying mops in the same 
department with such things as 
soap chips. 

“Our experience has led us to 
believe that a good product needs 
good packaging. If the package 
will do a real advertising job, will 
act as a demonstrator, and will 
give the dealer something which, 
because of its compactness and in- 
terest he will be glad to display, 
it will make an excellent silent 
salesman.” 


Scripps-Howard Promotes 


Alan Houser 

Alan Houser, gy manager of the 
San Diego Sun, has m named assis- 
tant to Joseph L. Cauthorn, general 
business manager of the Pacific Coast 
Scripps-Howard Newspapers. Vernon 
Caughell, formerly national advertising 
manager of the San Francisco News, and 
recently appointed assistant advertising 
director of that paper, succeeds Mr. 
Houser as business manager of the San 
Diego Sun. 


“Christian Science Monitor” 
Has Miami Office 


The Christian Science Monitor, Bos- 
ton, has established a Southeastern office 
at Miami, located at 1229 Ingraham 


Building. The territory of this office 
covers seven Southeastern States, the 
Bahama Islands and the West Indies. 

Sylvan G. Cox, for six years in 
charge of national advertising for the 
publication in four Sout! ern States 
and Cuba, has been made Southeastern 
advertising manager. 


A. M. Hurwood Advanced by 


Neo Gravure 
A. M. Hurwood, for the last two 
years with the Chicago office of the Neo 
Gravure Company, a subsidiary of The 
Cuneo Press, has been advanced to gen- 
eral manager of the Neo company’s Chi- 
cago office. 


Appoints Wade, Barthe 


The Farmers & bag | a Insur- 
ance Company, Syracuse, N. has ap- 
pointed ade, Barthe —— 
advertising agency of _ city, to di- 
rect its advertising account. 


E. W. Wood, Jr., with WGN 


Edward W. Wood, Jr., formerly with 
the Chicago office of the Mactadden 
Publications, has joined the advertising 
staff of radio station WGN, Chicago. 
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THE ST.LOUIS STAR 


reaches new high 
in circulation — 
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THE ST. LOUIS STAR 
is SECOND in daily total 
paid advertising 


The St. Louis Star passed 28 
important American daily news- 
papers in total paid advertising 
published in 1931. One of them 
was the daily morning Globe- 
Democrat, which elevated The 
Star to SECOND PLACE while 
the daily Globe-Democrat 
stepped down to third place in 
St. Louis. 

In the first three months of 
1932, The St. Louis Star streng- 
thened its hold upon second 
place by lead the daily morn- 
ing newspaper by the wide mar- 
gin of 154,428 lines in total paid 





advertising. 








--+2+7 445,609 


Ly _ AVE 


The semi-annual sworn statement 
required by the government for 
the six months ending March 31, 
1932, not only shows the largest 
daily average total circulation 


but the largest city and suburban 


circulation for any similar period 
in the history of The St. Louis 
Star. 








...anet paid gain of 24,711 copies 
average per day since 1927. 


...a higher percentage of concen- 
trated local circulation than any 
other St. Louis newspaper... 
morning or evening, daily or 
Sunday. 


++. a proved producer of profit- 
able results. 


All good reasons why advertisers, 
who insist upon getting full value 
for every dollar they invest, are 
investing more of them in... 


THE ST.LOUIS STAR 


National Advertising Representative—GEORGE A. McDEVITT CO. 





*89.3% average for six months ending March 31, 1932. 














In the Northwest 


41.1% 


LIVES ON FARMS 


There are as many homes 
on farms as in all cities and 
towns combined in the 
Northwest — Minnesota and 
the Dakotas. Outside of 
Minneapolis, St. Paul and 
Duluth, grocers depend 
largely upon farm trade. 
THE FARMER is read in 
260,000 homes, which is the 
largest circulation of any 
publication of any kind. 








* Send for our New Population 
Analysis, based on 1930 Census. 
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GROCERS 


KNOW— 


Value of featuring these 
products advertised in 


THE FARMER during 
March: 


Amaizo Syrup 

Blue Ribbon Malt 
Extract 

Butter-Nut Coffee 

Certo 

Chesterfield Cigarettes 

Dolly Varden Products 

Fleischmann’s Yeast 

Foley's Products 

Hills Bros. Coffee 

Home Brand Products 

Lewis Lye 

Luden’s Menthol 
Cough Drops 

Peper’s True Smoke 

obacco 
Rite-Way Stores 








St. Paul, Minn. 


New York 
Midwest Farm Paper Unit, Inc. 
250 Park Avenue 





Chicago 


Midwest Farm Paper Unit, Inc. 


Daily News Building 
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Double-Edged Copy 





In Addition to Answering the Question, “What Will Your Product Do 
for Me?” International Harvester Adds Another Selling Angle 


ANY a salesman has discov- 
i ered that a prospect is al- 
ways more interested when the 
salesman talks about him and his 
problems than when he talks about 
himself. 

Selling from the prospect’s side 
of the fence has always been a 
fundamental, never more impor- 
tant than at the present time. Ad- 
vertising copy, following sales 
fundamentals, has likewise taken 
on the reverse process of looking 
at the proposition from the pros- 
pect’s side of the fence. 

The International Harvester 
Company, maker of International 
Trucks, is using this copy angle 
and in addition is adding to it 
another point, making the copy 
doubly useful. The particular 
piece from which the above illus- 
tration is taken has to do with the 
baking industry and appeared in a 
magazine. 

The company first points out 
that International trucks by sav- 
ing trouble and money for the 
baker, help get bread and cakes 
to the final consumer at a more 
reasonable price and in fresher 
condition. 


Much of the copy about this 
truck sounds as though it were 
written primarily to help increase 
the baker’s business. “The scien- 
tific methods of the modern baker 
have done much to elevate the 
standards of the American house- 
hold.” This and similar material 
lead up to the fact that delivery 
costs, an important item in the 
baking industry, average almost 
one-fifth of the total cost of 
bakery operation. 

In a separate box the company 
then gives the records of two 
bakeries, one in Chicago and one 
in New York, which indicate that 
operating costs have been cut 
down to approximately five and 
one-half cents a mile. 

After showing this type of econ- 
omy for the baker, the company 
points out that every kind of in- 
dustry might well make investiga- 
tions to discover whether or not 
International trucks could cut 
down their own hauling costs in a 
similar manner. 

This page piece of copy is one 
in a series addressed to the con- 
sumer and built around the expe- 
rience of some particular industry 
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which in turn sells to the final con- 
sumer. 

Based upon the supposition that 
copy which talks from: the other 
man’s standpoint is good copy, it 
therefore serves its purpose in the 
first instance. Then when the se- 
ries is all completed it is to be 
bound up into portfolios which in 
turn will enable the International 
truck salesman to make an ap- 
proach to the truck buyer on a 
very friendly basis. 

When the truck salesman walks 
into a bakery shop, for instance, he 
can show this particular piece of 
copy and say, “Look what we have 
been doing to help you sell to your 
customers. We have advertised for 
you to make your business more 
profitable and to build up good-will 
for your methods among the thou- 
sands of prospects and customers 
who are reading the publications 
in which we advertise.” 

Each specific piece of copy bound 
in the portfolio becomes a selling 
aid for the salesman and thus is 
made to serve a double purpose. 


Wisconsin Paper Mills Form 
New Group 


A co-operative organization, to be 
known as the Wisconsin Paper Group, 
has been formed by representatives of 
paper manufacturing plants throughout 
the State of Wisconsin. This group will 
soon inaugurate a co-operative advertis- 
ing campaign for Wisconsin Paper 
Products. Another purpose is to make 
pool car shipping arrangements. 

Norman Stone is president of the or- 
ganization. Leo Croy is vice-president 
and C. B. Clark is secretary and treas- 
urer. The advertising committee is com- 
posed of E. S. Colvin, Mark Peacock, 
Allen Pratt and Richard Bellach. The 
car movement group is headed by H. C. 
Krueger. 

Hurja-Johnson-Huwen, Inc., Chicago 
advertising agency, has been retained to 
handle the advertising & account, 





Chicago Broadcasters Elect 

William S. Hedges, manager of 
Station WMAQ, was elected ptesident 
of the Chicago Broadcasters Association 
last week. omer Hogan, manager of 
KYW, was re-elected vice-president and 
W. E. Hutchinson, of WAAF, was 
elected secretary - treasurer. Morgan 
Eastman, of WENR, the retiring presi- 
dent of the organization, and Quinn 
Ryan, of WGN, were elected directors. 


The Kenyon Company, Des Moines, 
manufacturer of calendars and maps, has 
been — by the Ohio Art Company, 
Bryn, Ohio, and will be moved to the 
latter city. 
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New England 
Agency Council 
Elects 





OUR members were elected to 

the board of governors of the 
New England Council of the 
American Association of Advertis- 
ing Agencies at the council’s recent 
annual meeting. Those elected are: 
Harold Bugbee, chairman of 
Walter B. Snow & Staff, to serve 
one year; George R. Dunham, 
treasurer of The Greenleaf Com- 
pany, Edward Parent, production 
manager of Lavin & Company, and 
Marshall I. Hough, account execu- 
tive of the H. B. Humphrey Com- 
pany, all to serve two year terms. 

The fifth member of the board 
is Kenneth A. Grubb, New England 
manager of Daniel Starch & Staff, 
who has one more year to serve 
of his present term of office. 

At a meeting of the board, Mr. 
Bugbee, who had been vice-chair- 
man, was elected chairman. He 
succeeds Mr. Dunham, who was 
elected council representative on 
the national board of the associa- 
tion. Mr. Parent was elected vice- 
chairman. Mr. Grubb was re- 
elected secretary-treasurer. 


C. R. Turner Appointed by 


Ralston Scales 
Carl R. Turner has been elected to 
the board of directors and appointed 
sales manager of the Ralston Counter 
Scales Corporation, Columbus, Ohio. He 
will have charge of sales promotion and 
will supervise the agencies which dis- 
tribute the company’s product. 
J. J. Munsell has resigned as general 
manager of the Ralston Company. 





New Typographic Service at 
New York 

Olsen & Madar, Inc., is the name of 
a new typographic service with offices at 
310 East 45th Street, New York. Chris- 
tian F. Olsen is president and John J. 
Madar is secretary. The new business 
has taken over the typographic plant of 
the Western Newspaper Union. 





Appoints Winningham Agency 

The Motor Wheel Corporation, Lans- 
ing, Mich., has appointed C. C. Win- 
ningham, Inc. ., Detroit, to direct the ad- 
vertising of its heater division. This is 
in addition to the advertising of the 
Motor Wheel company’s automotive di- 
vision, which is also handled by the 
Winningham agency. 
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SOCIEDADE 4NONYMSs BRASILEIN, 


Estabelecimentos MESTRE e BLATGE 


we am ees 'e.4ernene 

teorgere + trea — 
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SOSRESALERTES 
at Messre. *O Exportador Americano’, 
———_.. 370 Seventh Avenue, 
Pmaumaricos Bew Yo 


“a Dear Sire, 
couipamento 
pn ann ay Referring to your offers to representations 
ime TRUMENTOS mentioned on page 40 of your magazine "0 Exportador 
oa enecelo Americano* February issue 1932, we request sg §8,P"} 
“eres Yeh" touch with manufacturers of go 1970, 1988, & 
Gai FAMOPLASTIO 


Yours very truly, 


conezaes Sociedade Anonyma Brasileira 
Estebelecimentos MESTRE & BLATGE 








oe Sales Dept., 





BRAZIL 


Where the AMERICAN EXPORTER edition in Portuguese circulates 
is the second most important market in South America. This letter 
comes from one of the largest importers—affiliated with houses of 
the same name in Paris, Bordeaux, Brussels, Barcelona and Buenos 
Aires, representing in Brazil, Crosley radios, Buick, Cadillac and 
Chevrolet cars, Duco and Frigidaire. 

Our Readers Are Your Buyers Abroad 





AMERICAN EXPORTER 











World’s Largest Export Journal --- 55th Year 
370 Seventh Ave., New York 
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No “rurirer” ever written can compare with 
the book of life that every child “writes” for its 
parents. Each day in the growth of a child is a new 
chapter ... each hour provides its own baby-blend 
of comedy and pathos. Here, in short, is real ad- 
venture ...not the gossamer day dreams of fiction 
but the colorful realities of life ...the things that 
have been rooted deep in every woman’s heart 
since the world was born. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that Better Homes 
& Gardens devotes such a great share of its edi- 
torial fare to child training. Outstanding authori- 
ties have made this department a fountainhead of 
authentic information on the physical and mental 
care of children. 

In fact, so well has it done its job that Better 
Homes & Gardens is the only publication (with 
the exception of Parents’ Magazine and the Par- 
ent-Teacher Association Magazine) that has ever 
been admitted to membership in the National 
Council of Parent Education. 

The editorial program of Better Homes & Gar- 
dens bans fiction and fashion, fads and ffills. It is 
edited solely for “wedding ring” readers...women 
to whom home and children are the big things, 
the glamorous things, in life. 

Doesn’t it stand to reason that your advertis- 
ing message will fall on more fertile soil when it 
reaches such a reader in such a mood ...in the 
magazine that talks home and food and children? 


Remember, too, that where there are children 
food is a matter of serious moment. Meals must 
be planned, must be prompt, must be balanced. 
“Any old brand” of food won’t do. Mothers are 
doubly “choosy” about the foods they give their 
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MEREDITH PUBLISHING CO, 
DES MOINES, 10WA 
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Be on “Speaking Terms” 
with MONEY ... 





lr TAKES money to buy quality products. 
The advertiser or space-buyer who advertises 
where money is the major object reaches 
the real quality products market. 


The BARRON GROUP . . . The Wall Street Journal, 
Boston News Bureau, and Barron’s, The National 
Financial Weekly is a “‘preferred”’ advertising circula- 
tion of national scope available to advertisers at a 
special group rate. 

The readers of Barron Group publications comprise a 
concentrated grouping of the people of the United States 
who have money . . . money in the form of large invest- 
ments, large incomes, broad business and personal 


interests. 


Here is a circulation for which there is no substitute. 


A special rebate covering all three papers of 


THE BARRON GROUP 


This special rebate will be quoted to advertisers or 
advertising agencies upon application. 


Address either: E. B. Ross, Advertising Department of The Wall Street 
Journal, 44 Broad Street, New York City, or Guy Bancroft, 
Advertising M ger of B News Bureau, 30 Kilby 
Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


The BARRON GROUP 


The Wall Street Journal 
Boston News Bureau 
Barron’s, The National Financial Weekly 
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Salesmen, Here Are Your 
Responsibilities 


This Statement of Them May Seem a Bit Platitudinous, But the 
Principles Are Fundamental 


By F. A. Orth 


Sign Division, Federal Electric Company 


HE matter of a salesman’s re- 

sponsibilities came up for dis- 
cussion in our company the other 
day at a general meeting of our 
salesmen. The outline that was de- 
veloped at this meeting may be of 
interest to other organizations. 
Boiled down, the meeting came to 
the following conclusions : 

In the selling of certain types 
of products it is generally conceded 
that the major portion of the re- 
sponsibilities involved in consum- 
mating a sale rests upon the indi- 
vidual salesman. One of the 
foremost problems confronting the 
majority of businesses today is, 
therefore, that of assisting salesmen 
to realize their responsibilities, to 
the end that they may assume them 
with a resulting increase in sales. 

Exactly what are a salesman’s 
responsibilities ? 

A salesman’s responsibilities are— 
1. To His Company 

(a) To make money for the 
company. 

(b) To know his product and 
what it will do for the company’s 
customers. 

(c) To know and believe in the 
company’s policies. 

(d) To back the company’s pol- 
icies. 

(e) To keep the company in- 
formed regarding his activities 
with prospects and customers. 

2. To His Prospects 

(a) To learn how his product 
will make money for his prospects. 

(b) Learn his prospects’ set-up 
and problems. 

(c) Learn how his product will 
tie-in with his prospects’ set-up and 
help solve their problems. 

(d) Convince prospects of his 
findings. 


3. To His Customers 
(a) To contact them periodically, 

thereby keeping informed regard- 

ing developments as they affect his 
proposition and its continuing to 
make money for his customers. 

(b) To find new applications for 
his product. 

4. To His Co-workers 
(a) To discuss sales problems 

with each other to the end that 
helpful ideas may be obtained 
for getting business (making 
money) for himself, them, and the 
company. 

5. To Himself and to His Family 
(a) To make money for himself. 
(b) To organize the first four 

responsibilities so that his work 

will be a profitable pleasure rather 
than a “strain.” 

It will be observed that in all 
five of the main classifications of 
a salesman’s responsibilities, that 
of making money is_ included. 
Whether we like it or not we 
must admit that business is on a 
materialistic, rather than an ideal- 
istic basis—that the salesman’s 
company, as well as his prospects, 
customers and co-workers, are in 
business to make money, and that 
it is only when the individual 
salesman can aid those particular 
individuals to make money that they 
are interested in what he has to 
offer. 

Another of the obligations of the 
salesman to his company is that of 
knowing his product and what it 
will do for his company’s cus- 
tomers. After all it is not so much 
the product that the salesman sells, 
as it is what the product will do 
for the company or individual to 
which he sells that product. A 
further responsibility to his com- 
pany is to know, believe in, and 
back his company’s policies. Cer- 
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tainly there is nothing that weakens 
a salesman in his prospect's eyes 
more than an attitude of not be- 
lieving in his company’s policies. 

Last, but not least, in the list of 
a_salesman’s responsibilities to 
his company is that of keeping his 
company informed regarding his 
activities with reference to his 
prospects and customers. It is only 
in this way that the company may 
be kept in a position to determine 
how it might be of assistance in 
aiding the salesman toward obtain- 
ing business from his accounts. 

As to the salesman’s responsibili- 
ties to his prospects, in addition to 
that of showing them how to make 
money, is the responsibility of 
knowing his prospects’ set-up and 
problems. Only too often a sales- 
man approaches a prospect and pre- 
sents his proposition from his own 
viewpoint—without any knowledge 
of his prospect’s set-up and prob- 
lems, without any knowledge of 
how his proposition will tie-in with 
his prospect’s set-up and help solve 
those problems. Needless to say, in 
those instances the prospect is sel- 
dom interested because what the 
prospect wants to know is how the 
salesman’s proposition will help him 
increase his sales and profits, and 
no salesman is in a position to ad- 
vise a prospect along those lines 
unless he is familiar with his pros- 
pect’s problems. 

As to a salesman’s present cus- 
tomers, it is always considered good 
business to maintain a contact with 
them periodically. In this way, a 
salesman is enabled to keep in- 
formed regarding any changes in 
his customers’ problems or set-up 
and make recommendations regard- 
ing the tying-in of his product or 
proposition with changed condi- 
tions. Ofttimes under such condi- 
tions new applications may 
found in a particular company for 
the salesman’s product or service. 

Equally important among the 
salesman’s responsibilities is that 
to his co-workers. Certainly there 
is no more fruitful source of sales 
ideas than the sales experiences of 
his co-workers who are selling the 
same proposition that he is selling. 
Interchange of sales ideas with his 
co-workers to the end that helpful 
ideas may be obtained is, there- 
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fore, considered as an important 
responsibility of the salesman. 

It will be observed that the fifth 
major classification is “responsi- 
bility to himself and to his fam- 
ily.” This is placed last in the list 
not because it is considered least 
important, but because through the 
assuming of the first four major 
responsibilities, his responsibility to 
himself and to his family is realized. 

In summary, our idea in placing 
these responsibilities before our 
men in written form was that they 
would serve to provoke additional 
thought along these lines, thereby 
making possible a more thorough 
and complete understanding of 
their responsibilities and their con- 
sequent assuming of these responsi- 
bilities to a greater degree with a 
resulting increase in sales. 


Marketing Group to Discuss 
Sales Taxation 


The subject of sales taxation will be 
the topic of discussion at the April meet- 
ing of the New York chapter of the 
American startating Society, to be held 
at that city on = 21. Dr. Virgil Jor- 
dan, economist of The Business Week, 
will outline the economic problems in- 
volved and will give his views on the 
ag = results of sales taxation. 

Ralph Borsodi will speak ag inst sales 
taxes. P Kenneth M. Goode will speak in 
their favor. Raymond Bill of Sales Man- 
agement, will conclude the program by 
summing up the arguments of the pre- 
vious speakers and will present them 
together with his own views on the sub- 
ject for general discussion by the group. 


G. L. Brown Joins Robertson 


Soap 

George L. Brown, who has been a 
sales executive of Stephen F. Whitman 
& Son, Inc., ——— yan 
chocolates, has joined t 5.7 » 
son Soap Company, Syracuse, as a 
tive vice-president. He was at one time 
with the J. C. Penney Company. 


Bowers Agency Adds to Staff 


Walter Du Bree, formerly head of the 
Walter Du Bree Advertising Agency, 
Inc., Denver, and C. J. Cobler have 
joined the staff of Thos. M. Bowers, 
Los Angeles advertising agency. Her- 
— J. Sowka has been appointed rate 
clerk. 


Pem Hart Appointed by 
Philadelphia “News” 


Pem Hart, formerly with the Chicago 
office of Paul Block & Associates, has 
been appointed Western manager of the 
Philadelphia News. 
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Advertising Agency—1932 


Day-by-Day Highlights in a Service that cannot be Standardized 





He painted a picture of 
the knock in gasoline 


ANYONE can hear gasoline knock— 
but seeing is believing. The Ethyl 
Gasoline Corporation put a quartz 
window in the top of an engine—took 
high-speed photographs of the actual 
combustion of motor fuels. Automo- 
tive engineers were interested. With 
these photographs as a guide, one of 
our art directors spent three days 
looking into an engine through a 
whirling slotted disk; painted seven 
stages of the combustion that occurs 
in less than 1/100th of a second. Re- 
sult: this year’s Ethyl campaign car- 


ries convincing, visual proof to motor- 
ists that it pays to spend a few cents 
more for Ethyl. 


Cellophane beats 
Mother Nature 
at her own job 


CELLOPHANE has done a sensational 





job of packaging almost everything 
from candy to spark plugs. The ad- 
vertising job is refreshingly simple 


and direct. Natural color photographs 
show the public how much better 
products seem when wrapped in Cel- 
lophane—suggest to the manufactur- 
er how to wrap his merchandise to 
meet today’s keen competitive condi- 
tions. For attention-getting devices 
these advertisements simply go back 
to Mother Nature and compliment 
her for the splendid job she does in 
wrapping bananas, apples, grapes and 
all her fruits. “Cellophane,” says the 
copy, “goes Mother Nature one bet- 
ter—it lets you see what you buy.” 


Major operation— 
normal routine 


HART SCHAFFNER & MARX decided 
to make the first sharp price cut in 
recent clothing history. It demanded 
dramatic announcement, to rally 
dealer good-will. We suggested stag- 
ing it. O.K. Brought 150 salesmen, 
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key dealers, into a darkened surgical 
amphitheatre. Misterioso music from 
invisible source. Spotlights pick up 
operating table—living patient under 


sheet—labeled “The Clothing Busi- 
ness.” Surgeons, masks, pans, nurses, 
knives, drains, etc. Surgeon makes 
incision; audience gasps. Lights out, 
scene changes. Now actual voices of 
invisible Hart Schaffner & Marx 
executives boom through loudspeak- 
ers, announce price-cut, conduct ac- 
tual style show of new models, describe 
supporting advertising campaign as 
giant proofs of advertisements appear 
in spotlight. Cut-back to operation: 
lights on, music speeds, patient leaps 
from table, turns handsprings, exits. 
Voice: “Gentlemen, there’s a new heart 








in the clothing business!” Curtain... 
It was pretty graphic. 


Two advertising men 
in search of a story 


THERE WAS NEWS to tell about Ham- 
mermill Bond. Some of our people 
were looking for a way to tell it. In- 
stead of chewing pencil-ends, gazing 
at the ceiling, they tackled the job 
like the farm boy who went looking 
for the missing cow. He said to him- 
self, “Where would I go if I were a 
cow?” They said to themselves indi- 
vidually, “What would I do with this 
paper if I were going to write or print 
on it?” 

They did just those things, looked 
at the paper through the office micro- 
scope as well as with the naked eye, 


and they had their story—you'll see 
it soon in the current advertising for 
Hammermill Bond. 





BATTEN, BARTON, DURSTINE & OSBORN 


INCORPORATED 


ADVERTISING 
383 Madison Avenue, New York 


CHICAGO: McCormick Building . BOSTON: 


PITTSBURGH: Grant Building 


10 State Street 


BUFFALO: Rand Building 


MINNEAPOLIS: Northwestern Bank Building 
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Unsurpassed 
Pp ower cece in an 


Enviable Loeation 


When you advertise over WLW, your 
sales message is powered by 50,000 
watts and is broadcast from “near the 
center of population,” on a cleared 
channel, with 100% modulation. 


The story of your product goes out in 
all directions to the millions of respon- 
sive radio listeners in the rich indus- 
trial and farm markets of the Middle 
West. For details, send for our hand- 
some, free 48-page brochure. 


Near the Center 


of the Dial 


WY 
[Oy 


Near the Center 


of Population 


The “Threesome,” WLW 
harmony team is repre- 
sentative of the extraor- 
dinary talent on the WLW 
staff. Millions depend on 
WLW for daily radio enter- 
tainment. 


THE CROSLEY RADIO CORPORATION 


Powel Crosley, Jr., President 


CINCINNATI 








Advertising as a Curb on 
Product Design Pirates 


Unfair Competition Involving Intentional 


Imitation Cannot Always 


Be Restrained by Courts 


By John C. Pemberton 


Of the New York Bar 


ITHOUT fear of interfer- 
ence, any would-be competi- 
tor, indifferent to the ethics of the 
matter, may make or sell! an exact, 
a Chinese copy of your product, 
your machine, your design—unless 
it is patented, copyrighted or 
blessed with a “secondary mean- 
ing. 
This is a hardship. No one de- 
nies it. The remedy however, lies 


with the legislature alone, or so 
the courts say. 

It is established that when an 
action is based upon the imitation 
of the form and appearance of an- 
other’s products or goods, the com- 
plaint should allege (1) “not merely 


the imitation, but (2) that the par- 
ticular form imitated had come to 
be known to the purchasing public 
as an indication of the origin of 
the plaintiff’s goods or wares, and 
(3) that confusion has resulted or 
is apt to result, in the public mind 
by reason of the imitation.” (Nims, 
3rd Ed. page 822). 

In Rice v. Redlich (202 Fed. 
155, 158) the court said: 

“It is apparent (there is no evi- 
dence to the contrary) that no one 
who purchased the defendant’s 
miniature telephone, cared any- 
thing for the origin of its manu- 
facture, much less does it appear 
that anyone was induced to buy, 
by the belief that he was buying 
an article made by the complain- 
ants.” An injunction was here de- 
nied. 


Another Case in 
the Same Vein 


In Hudson v. Apco (288 Fed. 
871, 876) the District Judge, in 
the same vein, asserted: 

“To maintain the charge of un- 
fair competition by imitation of 
goods or products it is necessary 
ior the plaintiff to show, that the 
appearance of his wares has in 


fact come to mean that some par- 
ticular person—the plaintiff may 
not be individually known—makes 
them, and that the public cares 
who does make them, and not 
merely for their appearance and 
structure. In order to be deceived 
or led into mistake, the purchaser 
must have associated the article 
with a particular producer, or sup- 
pose that he is getting what he 
already knows about as a desirable 
article.” 


Does the Public Care 
Who Made It? 


In the case of Crescent v. Kil- 
born (247 Fed. 299) the plaintiff 
was the manufacturer of an ad- 
justable wrench and had widely 
advertised the same. The wrench, 
on account of its appearance and 
new and original shape, pleased the 
public. No adjustable wrench of 
precisely the same character had 
ever appeared upon the market. De- 
fendant was engaged in manufac- 
turing substantially a direct fac- 
simile of the plaintiff's wrench. 
The Court said: 

“It is an absolute condition to 
any relief whatever, that the plain- 
tiff show that the public cares who 
makes these wrenches, and not 
merely for their appearance and 
structure. Jt will not be enough 
only to show how pleasing they 
are, because all the features of 
beauty or utility which commend 
them to the public are already in 
the public domain. 

“The critical question of fact at 
the outset, always is, whether the 
public is moved in any degree to 
buy the article because of its source 
and what are the features by which 
it distinguishes that source. Unless 
the plaintiff can answer this ques- 
tion he can take no step forward: 
no degree of imitation of details is 
actionable in its absence. 
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“The defendant, on the other 
hand, may copy the plaintiff's goods 
slavishly down to the minutest de- 
tail, but he may not represent him- 
self as the plaintiff in their sale.” 

In the preceding case it was held 
that the right to appeal to the pub- 
lic even in the minutest details of 
the plaintiff’s design was open to 
all so long as the details had ac- 
quired no secondary —! 

In Shredded Wheat Co. v. Cor- 
nell (250 Fed. 960) Judge L. ‘Hand 
explained in this wise: “/f the pub- 
lic has come to associate the ar- 
ticle with a single maker, he is, we 
think, entitled to some protection, 
as much when the association be 
through mere appearances, as when 
it be wrapped up in a name. I think 
that since the plaintiff has shown 
that the appearance of its biscuit 
(Shredded Wheat) has acquired a 
secondary meaning, that the defen- 
dant should be compelled to put 
some distinguishing mark upon each 
biscuit sold to any final purchaser.” 


A Case in 
Contrast 


In unhappy contrast, is the case 
of Upjohn v. Merrill (269 Fed. 
209) involving imitation of shape 
and coloring of Phenolax wafers. 
Judge Denison here said: 

“Defendant must have copied 
plaintiff's complete combination be- 
cause it expected to get commercial 
benefit from the copying. This is 
not enough. Defendant thus began 
its competition before there was 
time for plaintiff to get the indica- 
tive effect of its trade dress or 
form sufficiently established in the 
mind of the purchasing public. 
This makes the diligent thief im- 
mune, while the one who might 
hesitate and delay must give up 
his plunder.” 

Some years earlier, in Eisen- 
stadt v. Fisher (232 Fed. 957) 
Judge Brown remarked: 

“There are a number of cases in 
which the Court apparently has 
been of the opinion that the copy- 
ing, in view of the association of 
the article copied with a particu- 
lar manufacturer, was a means of 
palming off goods as those of an- 
other, and of trading upon an- 
other’s reputation. 


“Upon the facts of this case 
(imitation of bracelet links ) I am 
of the opinion that the origin of the 
goods, the authorship of the de- 
sign, or the reputation of the man- 
ufacturer, have not been shown to 
be a matter of such interest to the 
public as to afford an inducement to 
the public to buy the plaintiff's 
goods rather than the goods of 
other manufacturers. Whether the 
links are made by Bullard Bros., 
or by Bates, or possibly by other 
manufacturers, would seem to be a 
matter of indifference to the pub- 
lic. Whether a particular make of 
goods is exclusively associated in 
the mind of the public with a par- 
tic ular manufacturer ts a matter of 
fact.’ 

A more recent opinion of the 
same tenor was rendered by Cir- 
cuit Judge Mack in Maatschappij 
v. Kosloff (45 Fed. (2) 94), as 
follows : 

“It is attempted to sustain the 
cause of unfair competition on the 
ground that the defendant's fruit 
juice extractors closely resembled 
those of the complainant and that 
by many sales and much advertis- 
ing the form of the article had 
acquired a ‘secondary meaning.’ But 
there is no proof of palming off, 
nor is there anything to show that 
fruit juice extractors of the de- 
sign in question have been bought 
because they originated with the 
complainant rather than because 
they were useful articles of a neat 
appearance. /t ts to be remembered 
that the defendants would have the 
right to copy the Gilbert design 
slavishly so long as they did not 
represent that their articles sold, 
were those of the complainant. Ac- 
cordingly, we hold that the cause 
of action for unfair competition 
has not been established.” 


Supreme Court 
Denies to Review 


Finally, the United States Su- 
preme Court declined in 1929, to re- 
view the lower court’s denial of 
protection to plaintiff’s dress pat- 
terns (neither copyrighted nor 
patented) since the patterns had 
not been in use long enough so 
that they had come to be identified 
as creations of the plaintiff. The 
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‘ircuit Court of Appeals had said 
n this case: 

“The plaintiff's claim that when- 
ver anyone has contrived proc- 
sses, machines, designs, etc., others 
nay be forbidden to copy them. 
That is not the law. A man’s prop- 
erty is limited to the chattels which 
embody his invention. Others may 
mitate these at their pleasure un- 
less 4n so doing there is imputed 
to the copies the same authorship 
1s the originals.” Cheney Bros. v. 
Doris Silk Corp. (35 Fed. 2nd, 


To secure protection against imi- 
tation of the make-up, appearance 
or design of your particular wares, 
packages or containers, it is there- 
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fore obligatory to have (1) a 
patent or (2) a copyright or (3) a 
secondary meaning. 

The first two are relatively cheap 
but not always available. The latter 
“is but a species of advertising, its 
purpose being to fix the identity of 
the object or container and the 
name of the producer in the minds 
of the people who see it. All ad- 
vertising is an appeal to human 
interests and instincts, and its value 
has become well known.” 

Experience seems not only to 
justify, but to demand large ex- 
penditures for this purpose where 
the manufacturer has no patent or 
copyright to fall back upon for his 
product. 


What Groucho Says 


As of Yore—Biddle Messes with Copy 


ELLO, Biddle, old chap. Got 

your wire. They tell me some 
of these burlesque shows are hot. 
We'll find out tonight. Yep, L and 
\ are still running. We'll eat there 
tonight. 

Good to see you again. Old times 
back, eh? Now we got the im- 
portant questions settled we can 
talk about ads and such. What’s 
on your mind? 

Rates down as low as they are 
gonna be? Don’t forget, old top, 
that space rates represent competi- 
tive merchandise and consequently 
are apt to be right. Never thought 
of that? No publisher with a 
nickel’s worth of sense expects to 
make any profit on rates that are 
too high. Don’t believe that, eh? 
Cake it from me that’s the general 
condition and exceptions are unim- 
portant. 

We don’t want to pay too much 
money to any publisher any more 
than you do. You've got a fine list 
and the rates are right. Now go 
to it! 

Come on, let’s look over these 
proofs. They’re pretty good stuff. 
Don't like that old- style antique 
caption? I won't change it unless 
Skippy approves. Who'd you want 
to advertise to, yourself or your 
consumers ? 


Now don’t get sore, Biddle. I’m 


just kidding. You can have Oc- 
tagonal Roman on that caption if 
you want to. What’s Octagonal 
Roman? Oh, that’s a new idea in 
type. Dunno if there’s any made 
yet, so I can’t show you a sample. 

Oh, you don't like that sentence ? 
Let’s see. It reads: “This star- 
tlingly efficient and beautiful device 
will bring you joy in its possession 
and simplify your daily tasks.” 

Don’t like it, eh? Neither do I, 
but what you kicking ’bout? Too 
many adjectives or not enough? 
Bum sentence? It’s out. 

Next? You don’t like this—tlet’s 
see: “Aren't you ready for it now? 
Won't you look into it today? 
You'll enjoy the little descriptive 
book we'll send to you.” Sounds 
too much like Tony Wons does it? 
Well you gotta forgive Eagles and 
Adams for that. They’re trying to 
write personally to consumers. 
Fairly simple talk I think. Got an 
idea that such stuff represents a 
new technique. 

But, of course, old chap, you and 
Eagles gotta sit down and fight it 
out. Give the boy a break, Biddle. 
He’s doing great work, saying 
something about something. I'll 
scrap with you till summer if I got 
to, so’z to get this stuff down to 
the idea of talking sense to people. 
Betcha your Budget Control Man 
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will with me. He’s got 
sense. 

No, Biddle, no, demmit, man, I 
didn’t imply you got no sense. Not 
at all. You are so close to your 
stuff you think that if we don’t 
call it superior, superb, exquisite, 
elegant and deliciously beautiful, 
we're knocking it. Mebbe people 
fall for that as mebbe they did of 
yore, anyway, simplicity is the new 
technique, but—what? 

Bill, will you get 
cashed for Mr. Biddle? 

United Stove and Range? No, 
I'd let that stock alone right now, 
but don’t be sore at me if it goes 
up. 

Say, old chap, you look kinda 
fagged. You need a rest. If we 
need any more conference we can 
have it at dinner. C’mon, what 
d’ yuh say? 

Yep, you do need a manicure. 
Time for that, too, while I come 
back and sign my mail. You go 
and say hello to Boss and Gent. 
Treas. I'll be with you in five 
minutes. 

Bill, take this stuff back to 
Eagles and Adams. Tell ’em it’s 
O.K., if we'll change the one sen- 
tence they put in to please Biddle. 
Old Biddle is back on the job just 
like days of yore. Tell him what 
you’re showing him is a new tech- 
nique and it always looks good to 
him. 

The ad world is back onto its 
old stride and I gotta see a movie 
I ain’t got time to see. 

GrRoucHo. 


agree 


this check 


Portland ‘“News-Examiner,” 
New Paper 

The News-Examiner Publishing Com- 
pany has been formed at Portland, 
Oreg., with offices at 517 Governor 
Building, to publish the Portland News- 
Examiner. Daniel Markel is publisher 
and editor. J. C. De Ball is business 
manager. 


Appoints Silberstein Agency 
Berth Robert-Cross, Inc., New York, 
mail-order women’s apparel house, has 
appointed Alfred J. Silberstein, Inc., of 
that city, to direct its advertising ac- 
count. Magazines will be used. 


4 ” 
Purchase Yuma “Sentinel 
The Yuma, Ariz., Sentinel has been 
sold to Clyde E. Ely and associates. Mr. 
Ely, who becomes publisher, was _for- 
merly business manager of the Albu- 
querque, N. M., Tribune. 


INK Apr. 14, 1932 


To Discuss Changes in Food 
Act Amendment 


Consumers, canners and distributors 
of foods have been invited to discuss 
proposed changes in the regulations un- 
der the McNary-Mapes amendment to 
the food and drugs act, at a public hear- 
ing at the Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C., April 14 at 10 a. m. 
The proposed changes in the amend- 
ment, if adopted, will mean in general 
a raising of the requirements for the 
canned foods already standardized under 
this act. 

The act permits the canning and mar- 
keting, under a specialized sub-standard 
legend, of foods that are wholesome but 
fall below the official quality standards 
promulgated by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. One proposal is that the label 
now required by the regulations, “Be- 
low U. S. ‘Standard- —Low Quality but 
Not Illegal,” be changed to “Below U. S 
Standa rd— Good Food — Not High 
Grade.’ 


Window Display Data Is Sent 
to Berlin 
Lintas G. M. B. H. 
Beruin, GERMANY 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

May we thank you sincerely for your 
letter of February 24 with the, to us, very 
valuable information regarding compa- 
nies that make a specialty of window 
dressing ? 

We can never fail to be impressed by 
the extremely efficient and courteous 
service which you render, and the help 
that you have been giving us during the 
past months. 

Please be sure that we thoroughly ap- 


preciate your aid. 
Lintas G. M. B. H. 


C. A. Marbach Joins “Your 
Garden and Home” 


Clifford A. Marbach, recently space 
buyer of The Powers-House Company, 
Cleveland advertising agency, has joined 
the sales staff of Your Garden and 
Home, of that city. He has been with 
the Powers-House agency for the last 
eight years and, before that, was with 
the Cleveland office of Fuller & Smith 
& Ross, Inc. 


James H. Gardner Forms New 
Business 


Gardner, has 
vice-president of the Dry Goods Econo- 
mist, and will establish his own adver- 
tising business under the name of James 


James H. resigned as 


H. Gardner & Company, Inc. He will 
maintain offices at New York and Boston. 


Joins New York Gravure 


I. M. Graubard, formerly with the 
Wyanoak-Elco division of the Consoli- 
dated Film Industries, has joined the 
sales staff of the New York Gravure 
Corporation, New York. 
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here have the 
consumer’s dollars 
been going since 
the war ? ? ? ? 


Where are they headed now? 


For the past 10 years business men have had 
to guess at the answer to this vital question .. . 





In the next 20 weeks they will get it in com- 
plete, comprehensive form in The Business Week. . . 
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USINESS MEN hada when they left the makers of cotton 


great lesson thrust upon stockings, high shoes, parlor stoves 
and a variety of other products, 


holding the bag. 


them in the past decade. 

They've traded in the old slogan 
tt 

shout the better mouse tap for a Such changes in buying habits are 


new and better one: “The con- 
a matter of common knowledge. 


cumer's poetirence ts king” These are just a few outstanding 
Mr. and Mrs. Consumer drove that examples. What is happening to 
lesson home... when they stepped _all the other products and services 
on the gas and drove themselves that are vieing for the public favor? 
about the country, to the dismay What is the complete picture of 
the American con- 
sumer market? How 
has the picture 
changed since the 
war — how is it con- 
tinuing to change 
today —in favor of 
certain products and 
services, and at the 


expense of others? 


The business man 
who wants to hold 
the public’s patron- 
age needs all these 
of the railroads...when they went _facts, Only then can he feel the 


in for automatic refrigeration and public pulse, catch the ever- 


gave the manufactured ice busi- 


ness something to think about... 


changing trend in buying habits 


and adjust his activities, his prod- 
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ucts, his sales appeals, to the new 


order of things. 


Unfortunately, this over-all pic- 
ture has never been available in 
onecomplete, comprehensive easy- 
to-understand study. That is, never 


until now. 


For now, after a year’s research 
and study, The Business Week 
is ready to present, to a business 
world that has long been waiting 
for it, the complete picture of 


America’s buying habits. 


Inthis complete, fundamental 


study will be found 


full information on... 


Why retail sales lag behind total 
consumer expenditures. 

Growing importance of services in 
the consumer market. 

Relative growth of consumed goods 
and durable goods. 

The rapid growth of transporta- 
tion, recreation and education as 
compared to food and clothing. 

How the national consumer budget 


varies with income. 
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Where savings, investments, taxes 
and social activities fit into the 
consumer’s budget. 

Effect of increasing consumer 
credit. 

Analysis of each major classifica- 
tion of expenditure with trends 
over a twelve year period. 

How consumption tends to run 
ahead of income year after year 
—and why. 

And hundreds cf 

other conditions 

and trends upon 

which to build 

sound marketing 


plans. 


This is NOT a 
promotion sur- 
vey for the bene- 
fit of The Busi- 
ness Week’s 
advertising de- 
partment. It’s an 
editorial job un- 
dertaken solely in the interest of 
the business men who read this 
journal, and who need this infor- 


mation to guide their businesses. 
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This isn’t a “typical town” study— 
it covers the entire country. It isn’t 
a one-year study—it covers the en- 
tire period from 1919 to 1930. It 
isn’t a study of sales in a certain 
type of store or a certain-sized city 
—it isn’t a projection of fragmen- 
tary data—it is a study of the pur- 
chases of our entire population 
over this period. And it covers just 
about every type of goods and 


service the American people buy— 
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roughly, about a thousand items 
No matter what your business, this 
study will throw new light on your 
problems—will help you to a better 
understanding of the markets in 


which you are interested. 


It will be presented in twenty 
news-story installments in The 
Business Week beginning with 
the April 27th issue. The sub- 
scription rate is $7.50 per year 
$10.00 in Canada. 
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Models, Large and Small 


Chree-Dimensional Way of Showing Merchandise Takes on Added 


Value as Buyers’ 


N. W. Aver & Son, Inc. 
Purtaperraia, Pa. 

Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Can you give us references to ar- 
ticles in Printers’ Inx that have dis- 

ssed the use of oversize (or under- 
enh models of the product? An ex- 
ample might be window displays having 
g! ant fountain pens in cross-section to 
show the mechanism. 

N. W. Aver & Son, Inc. 


E VERY advertising man will re- 
4 member the classic Heinz pickle 
—if that may be called a model— 
about an inch long, with coloring 
faithful to nature and an eyelet 
permitting its use as a watch charm. 

There is a legend that H. J. 
Heinz used always to wear on his 
watch chain one of these little 
pickles which it was his pleasure 
to present to visitors not previously 
supplied. Mr. Heinz, so the story 
goes, would invariably remove the 
pickle charm from his own watch 
chain and impressively present it to 
his visitor. After the visitor had 
left, another pickle from an ample 
pocket supply, would blossom on 
the Heinz gold chain. This con- 
summate salesman knew how to in- 
vest a simple souvenir with extra 


value. 

Probably the first models of com- 
plicated nature used both for dis- 
play and as an aid to merchandising 
—and still so used—are the scale 
models of passenger steamships. 
Made with sectional cut-outs on 
one side, these miniature monarchs 
of the sea serve to impress pros- 
pective voyagers with their beauty 
and seaworthiness, while present- 
ing visual evidence of the comforts 
and conveniences of ocean travel. 
They are commonly seen on dis- 
play in the windows and offices of 
ticket agencies. Trailing along 
after this movement, models of 
locomotives and passenger cars 
have become a familiar sight in 
railroad ticket offices. 

The Waterman Pen Company 
has long been a user of the over- 
size model idea in its window dis- 
plays, but these big pens, so far as 
we have observed, have not been 


Reticence Grows 


cut out sectionally to show the 
inner workings. Large-scale, but 
not necessarily accurate scale re- 
productions of products, are often 
used in outdoor signs. At the cor- 
ner of the Waterman building in 
lower Manhattan there is a foun- 
tain pen several stories in height 
which is outlined by electric lights 
at night. 

Several spark plug manufactur- 
ers have made giant reproductions, 
sliced sectionally to show the “in- 
nards.” Manufacturers of smoking 
pipes have used the same idea to 
display the high spots of patented 
condensation guards. 

A few years ago Studebaker 
constructed a giant automobile 
which was an accurate model 
scaled up to heroic proportions. It 
attracted a great deal of attention 
wherever it was displayed, and 
photographs of it, with Tom 
Thumb-like people aboard and reg- 
ular-sized cars alongside, enjoyed 
wide currency. Oversize models of 
shoes, used for window display 
purposes, have attracted consider- 
able attention to the stores of some 


chains. 


Toys as 
Reminders 


Then, there are models which are 
not models at all—just toys. Toys, 
inaccurate as models but recog- 
nizable as representations of the 
product, have been turned out— 
probably with merchandising intent 
—by manufacturers of stoves, car- 
pet sweepers, vacuum cleaners, me- 
chanical refrigerators and such ar- 
ticles of household use. They 
probably serve a useful selling 
purpose as reminders of the prod- 
uct and educators of future con- 
sumers. 

Precision models, into the mak- 
ing of which go no end of in- 
genuity and craftsmanship, are the 
pride of their makers. Such models 
—usually scaled down—are expen- 
sive to produce, but they serve a 
number of purposes. They are used 
for exhibition and display — thus 
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taking the mountain to Mahomet. 

The miniature De Soto factory 
displayed at the automobile shows 
this year is an example. Mr. 
Chrysler felt that because not one 
person in 10,000 ever gets to see 
an automobile plant, millions of 
people would be interested in ob- 
serving production methods which 
have done so much to 
improve quality and re- 
duce costs. 

The De Soto plant 
model, twenty feet long 
and four feet wide, is 
reported to have cost 
$25,000. It was scaled 
down approximately 125 
times. When in opera- 
tion it shows, through 
the shop windows, min- 
iature production lines 
and workmen, and ap- 
parently produces 140 
tiny automobiles every 
hour—at least, little cars 
emerge from the factory 
at that rate and run, 
under their own unseen 
power, up to the ship- 
ping sheds on the loading platform 
in the rear of the factory. 

Now touring the country on a 
specially constructed truck, the 
sides of which may be lowered to 
form railed and braced supports 
for spectators, the De Soto model 
factory, it is estimated, will be 
shown to at least 5,000,000 people. 

A model of similar purpose— 
that of the General Motors prov- 
ing grounds—has been on display 
at Atlantic City for a number of 
seasons. One hundred models of 
automobiles are constantly running 
at different speeds over the roads 
of this reproduction, which has all 
the straightaways, hills, curves and 
rocky roads of the original testing 
layout. 

The M. C. Schrank Company, 
manufacturer of children’s “Fruit 
of the Loom” pajamas, is now 
using three models of mills turning 
out its product. While these do 
not pretend to be accurate repro- 
ductions, they interest children 
greatly and stores which have dis- 
played them are asking for return 
engagements. 

In operation, different sections of 
the mill are lighted in progression 
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and below each an illuminated tit! 
tells about the operation then in 
progress, such as spinning, weay 
ing, printing, cutting and finishing 
These models are now booked up 
until the middle of July, on itine: 
aries which will take them through- 
out the Middle West and East, and 
the manufacturers are well please: 


Model of De Soto Factory Exhibited at Automobile 
Shows and Now Touring the Country 


with the success of this form of 
promotion. 

A large textile mill, we are told, 
is having a number of quite pre- 
tentious models of its mills made 
for promotion purposes. Each one 
of these models will contain som« 
$1,200 worth of motion-picture ap- 
paratus, the control of which will 
make use of the versatile “electri: 


Each of these models will be 


accurately scaled and_ identical. 
Complicated operations will be 
shown by motion pictures which 
will alternately be flashed on six 
different screens set into the fac- 
tory walls. A typical reel will show 
a factory vista with a long line of 
machines in operation, tended by 
girl operatives, and close-ups wil! 
show these girls making minor ad 
justments, tying threads, or startin; 
a new run. Trucks will be shown 
entering the model factory with 
raw materials and leaving with a 
load of the finished product. I: 
use, the models will be routed 
throughout the country for dis 
play in windows and departments 
of stores handling the product. 
Aside from exhibition and dis 
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play purposes, models are often 
used in direct selling, especially of 
machine products. They are pecu- 
liarly useful when a product is new 
and difficult to describe or picture 
in operation. The Otis Elevator 
Company once used a _ working 
model of an escalator as installed 
in a typical department store. The 
Patent Scaffolding Company often 
uses a working model of its equip- 
ment—which, incidentally, is rented, 
not sold—to explain more clearly 
to prospects the principle on which 
it operates. But in recent years 
there have been fewer needs for 
such use and its models generally 
repose in the offices of the com- 
pany on permanent exhibition. 

The Chesebro Whitman Com- 
pany, manufacturer of many va- 
rieties of ladders, has frequently 
used with very good results tiny 
models in vest-pocket size of its 
step ladders and small, upright ex- 
tension ladders. Since these prod- 
ucts have exclusive construction 
features, it was found that models, 
better than photographs, enabled 
salesmen to show prospects these 
points. 


An Aid in Designing 
New Products 


Another valuable, but little 
known, use of scale models is in 
designing of new products. A small 
model may be viewed from all 
angles, photographed and _ put 
through its paces in simulation of 
the real thing and with less ex- 
pense in the making of changes. 
Scale models were recently used 
by Walter Dorwin Teague in de- 
veloping the design of the new 
Marmon Sixteen. 

Usually, new motor car designs 
are developed in full-sized plaster 
models on a framework of wood 
and wire mesh. These affairs are 
quite expensive to construct and to 
change. Miniature scale models 
serve the same purpose, cheaper 
and better. The Marmon model, 
which was about thirty inches long 
and incorporated all the external 
details with minute fidelity, was 
photographed in many positions 
ind projected full size upon a 
creen. 

Photographs of models for ad- 
vertising purposes—that's another 
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use. A year or so ago a number of 
the photographs used in advertis- 
ing of Peerless automobiles were 
made from miniature models of 
these cars. With small models it is 
possible to obtain lighting effects 
practically impossible, except per- 
haps at great pains and expense, 
with the full-sized product. In one 
Peerless illustration there was lug- 
gage from a toy shop beside the 
automobile, and in the background 
was a wooden model of a dock on 
the far side of which a reproduc- 
tion of J. P. Morgan’s yacht “Cor- 
sair” rode at anchor on a Cello- 
phane sea. And no one ever 
guessed. 

Another use of models, now oc- 
curring to many manufacturers, is 
for purposes of a permanent mu- 
seum of products from which may 
be made photographs revealing the 
progress in design and efficiency 
and lowered cost from time to time 
as changing market conditions in- 
dicate. 

Of course, many industrial con- 
cerns have long had permanent ex- 
hibits of their products in scaled- 
down model form at headquarters. 
Next year’s fair at Chicago is 
likely to present some very ambi- 
tious models. It is said that one 
large corporation which manufac- 
tures a great variety of products is 
planning to have all its plants and 
every one of its products repro- 
duced in faithful miniatures for 
exhibition purposes, starting at 
Chicago in 1933. 

Interest in models is naturally 
growing in these times, for when 
buyers become reticent and adopt 
a “show me” attitude, there is 
nothing like the three-dimensional 
way of doing it. A reference report 
listing the various articles that have 
appeared in the Printers’ INK 
Publications on the use of models 
of every description will be sent 
to any reader on request.—[Ed. 
Printers’ INK. 


W. J. McChesney to Direct 
Mohawk Paper Sales 


W. J. McChesney, formerly adver- 


-tising and export manager of the A. P. 


W. Paper Company, Albany, N. Y., 
and, more recently, conducting his own 
export business at New York, has been 
appointed general sales manager of the 
cs Paper Mills, Inc., Cohoes, 





Consumption Habits 


Tue Presipent’s Research COMMITTEE 
on Socrat TRENDS 
New Yorx 
Editor of Printers’ InK: 

In your issue of May 14, 1931, you 
have an article entitled, “An Analysis 
of Some 1930 Newspaper Appropria- 
tions,” giving classifications and ex- 
penditures reported for 1930. Can you 
furnish us with a comparable article a 
year earlier, ¢. g., giving the same fig- 
ures for 1929? We desire this for our 
“Consumption Habits” study. 

Rosert S. Lywp, 
Section on Consumption Habits. 


E have already sent Dr. Lynd 

information on 1929 news- 
paper advertising expenditures. 
Something seems to be going on in 
this particular Committee on Social 
Trends and it looks very much as 
if it is going to try to discover 
a definite relation between con- 
sumption habits and the amount of 


+ 


O. W. Mielke Advanced by 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne 


Otto W. Mielke, for many years with 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne, San Francisco, 
paper, as head of that company’s houses 
in the Pacific Northwest, has been ap- 
pointed general manager. e will con- 
tinue as head of the company’s units in 
Oregon and Washington and will have 
complete charge of sales and purchasing 
activities of the entire organization. He 
will make his headquarters at San Fran- 
cisco. 


H. R. Stevenson with Fawcett 
Publications 


Hugh R. Stevenson, formerly secre- 
tary in charge of advertising for the 
Doherty-Brehm Company, Chicago, has 
joined the advertising department of the 
Fawcett Publications, Inc., Minneapolis. 
He was at one time director of the di- 
rect-mail division of the Bureau of 
Engraving, Minneapolis. 


F, A. Bunte Vice-President, 


Bunte Bros. 

Ferdinand A. Bunte, advertising and 
sales promotion manager of Bunte Bros., 
Chicago, has been elected vice-president 
of that company to succeed the late 
Charles F. Bunte. 


Joins Botsford, Constantine 
& Gardner 


Adkins, formerly with the Pa- 
cific Gas & Electric Company, San Fran- 
cisco, has joined the office at that city 
of Botsford, Constantine & Gardner, ad- 
vertising agency. 


A. L. 


newspaper advertising appropria- 
tions. 

We wonder whether the consum- 
ing habits of one class of the 
population is going to be studied 
aggressively or whether a study of 
consumption habits should also 
contain a careful tabulation of thie 
kind of stocks this particular 
group bought and the sad news of 
their drop in value. 

The best sort of advertising in 
the world, this committee will agree 
with us, can’t produce the kind of 
consumption habits so much to be 
desired by all manufacturers, if 
the money isn’t there with which 
a desire to consume something can 
be satisfied. 

Ineffective demand is one of the 
saddest things in our present eco- 
nomic set-up.—[Ed. Printers’ Ink 


oe 


Appointed by Montgomery 


Ward 

C. D. Ryan has been appointed 
direct the merchandising of house fur 
nishings and furniture lines for all retail 
stores and mail-order houses of Mont- 
gomery Ward & Com He has been 
active in the Nati onal Retail Dry Goods 
Association. Arthur Weintraub has been 
made regional retail manager and Meyer 
Mittenthal has been made regional sales 
and merchandise manager of the com- 
‘oon Eastern stores and mail-order 
ouses, with headquarters at New York 


Death of W. C. Cottingham 


William Caldwell Cottingham, ma: 
aging director of the Sherwin-Williams 
wy any, Ltd., of Canada, was killed 

pril 8 at Montreal by carbon mor 
pone as in - private garage. Mr 
Cottingham, who was thirty-five years 
old, had been with the Sherwin-Wil 
liams company for fifteen years and had 
been managing director of the company 
since 1930, 


F. A. Krivan Joins Joseph 
Byrne 
Fred A. Krivan has joined the staff 
of Joseph Byrne, New York, publishe: 
of Beauty Culture and Barber’s Journal 
where he will act in an advertising ca 
pacity. 


Charles Dilcher Appointed by 


Scripps-Howard 
Charles Dilcher has been appointed 
manager of the Dallas, Texas, office of 
the national advertising department of 
Scripps-Howard Newspapers. He was 
previously with the Chicago office. 
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LAST YEAR 
342 advertisers 


used 2012 pages 


in “CHEM & MET” 


—89% more advertisers 
—99% more space 


than in any other magazine devoted to the Process Industries as a 
whole. Of these 342 advertisers, 230 or 67% used only “CHEM 
& MET” in this field. These four groups of accounts used the 
larger part of the space: 


Number of Number of 


Product advertisers pages used 


PROCESS EQUIPMENT 210 1228 


op GENERAL INDUSTRIAL EQUIP’T 39 


SSSSSS=— CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS 39 


—_ aay CHEMICAL RAW MATERIALS 29 140 


It is perhaps significant that this “depression” year brought a sub- 
stantial increase in “CHEM & MET’S” advertising leadership. 


Let us show you why the Process Industries offer a good market 
today, and how you can economically reach and influence their 
buying factors. Ask for “Costs and Profits in Typical Chemical 
Industries”—helpful market data, sent free of obligation. 


Chemical & Metallurgical 
wc Engineering 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inac., 330 WEST 42nd ST... NEW YORK 
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A leader in their line, Oswald Werner & Sons (Co 
gives credit to Press Rotogravure advertising {y 
their greatest volume of business in 68 year 


for the greatest volume o 
business, not only in numberf: 
of items, but also in dollars 


"4 


MEMBER OF THE UNITED 
PRESS + + + OF THE AUDIT 
BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 
and of MEDIA RECORDS, INC. 


“NN 
me 


d 
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otogravure Leadership is a“ Quality” Indication...Dur- 
ng the first three months of this year, advertisers placed 
early 3 times as much rotogravure advertising in The 
ress as they did in the other Pittsburgh Sunday paper. 


Pittsburgh Press 


A SCRIPPS-HOWARD NEWSPAPER 





NATIONAL ADVERTISING DEPT. OF SCRIPPS-HOWARD 
NEWSPAPERS~+-++230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


* SAN FRANCISCO + LOS ANGELES + DALLAS 
* PHILADELPHIA + BUFFALO + ATLANTA 
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Heads 
Technical Publicity 
Group 


R. SCHMERTZ, of The 

e Mathieson Alkali Works, 
Inc. New York, was elected 
president of the Technical Public- 
ity Association, Inc., of that city, 
at its annual election held this 
week. He succeeds Leon H. A. 
Weaver, publicity manager of The 
Superheater Company. 

George R. Holmes, of S K F 
Industries, Inc., was elected first 
vice-president and H. H. Wilkin- 
son, of The Permutit Company, 
was made second vice-president. 
Sidney W. Dean, Jr., of the J. 
Walter Thompson Company, Inc., 
was elected secretary-treasurer. 

Active members of the associa- 
tion who were elected directors are 
Mr. Weaver, retiring president, 
and B. H. Miller, of the J. Wal- 
ter Thompson Company, Inc., who 
was re-elected. Associate members 
of the board elected are H. 
Payne, secretary of the Associated 
Business Papers, and Allen Dow, 
of Printers’ INK. 


G. G. Simmons Heads 
Simmons Company 


Grant G. Simmons, secretary-treas- 
urer and vice-president of The Simmons 
Company, Chicago, Simmons beds, has 
been elected president. He succeeds Z. 
G. Simmons, who has been elected to the 
newly created office of chairman of the 
hoard. 


Trowbridge Outdoor Enters 
Poster Field 


The Trowbridge Outdoor Advertising 
Corporation, Newark, N. J., operating 
an exclusive paint plant for the last 
twenty years, has just completed build- 
ing a poster plant. 


Joins Milwaukee Typographer 
Ralph Williams has joined the staff of 


Advertising Typog- 
rapher, Inc., Milwaukee. He was _for- 
merly with the Dyer-Enzinger Com- 
pany, recently merged with the United 
States Advertising Corporation. 


George F. Wamser, 


Silk Account to Ayer 
The Wahnetah Silk Company, New 
York, manufacturer of silk fabrics, has 
appointed N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc., to 
direct its advertising account. 
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Paint and Varnish Group 
Wins Award 


The American Paint and Varnis 
Manufacturers’ Association has been 
chosen as winner of the 1931 award of 
the American Trade Association Execu 
tives, given each year to the associatio: 
reporting accomplishments  considere:| 
most valuable to the public, to its ow: 
industry and to industry at large. 

The Paint and Varnish group wor 
the award for “carrying through a pri 
gram _ which was comprehensive, wel 
co-ordinated and effective in the interes 
both of the public and of the indust: 
and for the voluntary agreement unde 
which it set up and successfully operate 
an Unfair Competition Bureau.’ 

he followin associations wer 
awarded honorable mention without 
ranking them in order of merit: Th 
Association of American Soap am 
Glycerine Producers; the Cotton Textil 
Institute; the Northern Hemlock an 
Hard Wood Lumber Manufacturer 
Association, and the National Bureau « 
Casualty and Surety Underwriters. 


Death of Ben C. Franck 


Ben C. Franck, secretary of Th 
New York Times Company, died last 
week at New York. Mr. Franck, wl 
was seventy-six at the time of his death 
had been associated with Adolph S 
Ochs, publisher of the New York Times 
for almost half a century. He had beer 
an executive officer and secretary of 
The New York Times Company for the 
last thirty-six years. 


Guy S. Hamilton with 
Gellman Manufacturing 


Guy S. Hamilton, formerly merchan 
dising chief of Bawden Bros., Inc., 
Davenport, Iowa, advertising agency, 
has been placed in charge of advertising 
of the Gellman Manufacturing Com 
pany, Rock Island, Iil., Speed Giant 
electric bread slicing machines. 


H. W. Gibbs with Twentieth 
Century Press 
Harold W. Gibbs, formerly space 
buyer with the Chicago office of Dore- 
mus & Company, has joined the staff o 
the Twentieth Century Press, of that 
city. 


Appointed by Montgomery 
Ward 


Montgomery Ward & Company have 
appointed Lord & Thomas and Logan, 
Inc., Chicago, to handle their radio ad- 
vertising account. 


Appoints Rankin 
The Globe Industrial Loan Corpora 
tion, Newark, N. J., and New York, 
has appointed the Wm. H. Rankin 
Company, to direct its advertising ac 
count. Newspaper, radio and direct 
mail advertising will be used. 
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To Protest 
3-Cent Postage in Paid 
Space 


PLAN to protest the proposed 
<4 increase of first-class postage 
rates from 2 to 3 cents by use of 
paid space in newspapers in a num- 
her of cities was approved at the 
annual meeting of the National 
Council of Business Mail Users 
held at Chicago last week. This 
advertising, it is planned, will point 
out to business firms and the public 
in general that the new rate in- 
volves a 50 per cent increase in the 
cost of first class mailing, which, 
the group feels, is inequitable. 

The plan is to be carried out 
through unit action by groups in 
the larger cities. Charles von 
Weller was appointed chairman of 
a committee to arrange for this ac- 
tivity. Robert Marshall will serve 
with him. 

The group also organized for a 
hearing on the proposed first-class 
rate to be held April 19 before the 
ways and means committee of the 
Senate. Business mail users, it was 
the sense of the meeting, are per- 
fectly willing to share an equal part 
in any increased postage burden 
made necessary by a Government 
emergency ; but they do not believe 
that the entire burden should be 
carried by first-class. Opinions 
were also expressed that the in- 
dividual excises proposed by the 
House of Representatives should be 
replaced as inequitable by some 
other system of taxation in which 
all industry would bear a small 
fraction of the necessary increase. 

Homer J. Buckley, president of 
Buckley, Dement & Company and 
chairman of the postal committee 
of the Direct Mail Advertising As- 
sociation, was re-elected president 
of the organization. James S. 
Wiley, New York, representing 
the National Association of En- 
velope Manufacturers, is the new 
vice-president. Frank L. Pierce, 
secretary of the D.M.A.A., was 
re-elected secretary and Ivan A. 
McKenna, representing the Master 
Printers Federation, was named to 
serve another term as treasurer. 
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Sees Broadcasting Control Be- 
yond I. C. C. Power 


Dismissal is recommended of the first 
complaint filed with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission attacking the rates, 
charges, rules, regulations, and prac- 
tices of a broadcastin company. The 
com laint was made a the Sta-Shine 

ucts Company, Inc., Freeport, N. Y., 
a station WGBB of Freeport, and 
the National Broadcasting Company. 

Recommendation ee dismissal was 
made by Examiner W. Chesaldine on 
the basis of a hearing chick was limited 
to facts bearing upon the question 
whether the I. . had jurisdiction 
over the matters which were the subject 
of complaint. Defendants insist, his re- 
port states, that their business is merely 
that of an advertising agency, dissemi- 
nating through the medium of radio 
apparatus entertainment or information 
which its customers, or clientele, wish 
to extend to, or hope will reach a poten- 
tional listening public. 

They contend, also, that they have 
never engaged in the transmission of a 
message from a definite sender to a 
definite receiver for pay, which is the 
type of message, it is held, that is con- 
templated in the Interstate Commerce 

ct. 


Appoints Committee for 
Chicago Newspaper Exhibit 


Lloyd D. Herrold, chairman of the 
Chica Advertising Council’s second 
annua ee oy advertising exhibit, 
has appointed the jut as members 
of his committee: ecten, North- 
ern Trust on RE Nancy Naghten, 
Mitchell, Faust, Dickson & Wieland, 
Inc.; Arthur ‘  . Johnson, Read 
& Cooper: © G. Johnson, J. M. 
Bundscho, Inc.; Howard A. Jones, Ruth- 
rauff & Ryan, Inc.; Harris Frazier, 
Bauer & Black; and John Kenneth 
Laird, of the Western Company. 

These pane executives of Chi- 
cago newspa complete the com- 
mittee: Harold. <> Daily Times; 
Paul Watkins, Daily News; J. M. C. 
Fcase, Evening American; Fred Shafer, 
Tribune; E. f. Lewiniski, Herald and 
Examiner; Arnold Torsell, Evening 
Post; and H. C. Curran, Journal of 
Commerce. 


F. E. Bittorf Heads Madison 
Club 


Fred E. Bittorf, secretary of the Kil- 
gore Printing Com Advert was elected 
resident of the Advertising Club of 
adison, Wis., last week Other officers 
elected are Arthur Worth, vice-president ; 
Lelah Horning, secretary, and Carter 
Strand, treasurer. 

J.. Fitschen, retiring president, 
David Darrah, Ray Perkins, Alfred 
Willoughby and Emil C. Cady, were 
elected directors. 

Arthur Towell and H. H. Brock- 
hausen were elected delegates to the 
A. F. A. convention to be held in New 
York in June. 
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Procter & Gamble know The Country 
Home from experience. They have 
advertised Lava Soap in 25 of its 
28 issues. 


Says P. & G.: 


“Judging from the volume 
of replies to our Shadow- 
graph campaign on Lava 
Soap, farm families read The 
Country Home from cover 
to cover.” 


“Country 
Frome 


GETS RESULTS 


250 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 








The Spots Have “It” 


When the Problem Is Getting Attention in Small Space 


By Gilbert P. Farrar 


OR many years, most of the 

advertisement designers of my 
acquaintance had one formula for 
the handling of small-space adver- 
tisements: The advertisement must 
have a non-rectangular shape; the 
shape of the entire advertisement 
must contrast with the straight 
vertical and horizontal lines of the 
page of advertisements. 


SARGENT ° 
@ SCHOOL CAMPS 


For girls. Under Boston 
University. At Peterboro, 
N. H. Junior, Senior 
camps. Highest standards 
Suptrior equipment. All 
sports. Riding. Motion 
Pictures shown upon re- 
quest. let. 


Ernst Hermann, Dir.; 
Miss Emma Sanborn, Sec. 
52 Everett St., 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Fig. A 


I remember seeing on one occa- 
sion an entire column of advertise- 
ments made up according to the 
non-rectangular formula. As these 
advertisements are made to con- 
trast in shape with ordinarily 
square advertisements, they lose 
much of their effectiveness unless 
placed between squarely designed 
advertisements. 

When a make-up man decides to 
put a complete column of non- 
rectangular advertisements  to- 
gether, the effect is not what one 
might call attractive because a 
group of irregular shapes without 
any regular shapes to “lean” 
against really creates a dance— 
optically speaking. 

At the present time I feel that 
we can get full attention value in- 
to a small advertisement in a man- 
ner that will cause it to be equally 
as well “at home” with irregular 
as well as regular shapes. 

For the last several years many 
designers of advertisements have 


been experimenting with circles, 
squares, diamonds, and _ other 
shapes in very small spots within 
the advertisement rather than con- 
forming the shape of the entire 
advertisement to a large circle, 
diamond, heart, or other shape. 

Type foundries and manufac- 
turers of typesetting machines have 
now developed dozens of shapes in 
all sizes, mostly solid, that are very 
effective, and these are so cheap as 
to eliminate their cost as a factor. 

Using these small spots doesn’t 
mean that we will produce a 
“modern” advertisement. They 
simply give a rest spot in what 
might be a flat small space adver- 
tisement. Nothing is so expensive 
as a small advertisement that is 
not seen. 

Dots and squares in solids and 
outlines have been and are now be- 
ing used in many “modern” adver- 
tisements of all sizes. And I have 
seen “modern” printed matter on 
which entire words were spelled 
by the use of full, half and 
quarter circles, and squares. How- 
ever, such things are open to much 
criticism by the man who is sim- 
ply trying to get added interest to 
a small advertisement. 

You may have at some time the 
problem of getting full visibility 
for a small advertisement for a 
man who does not wish to have his 
advertisement assume in itself an 
irregular shape. When you have 
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CENTRAL PARK 


ew 


DUPLEX with extra tango 
ind bedroom 


master’s baths, four La 
bedrooms, open fireplace. Ex- 
ceptional service. 


STUDIO DUPLEX smaller but with large room 
Other apartments. Inspection Invited. 








2 West 67th Street, Inc. 





Fig. B 
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such a problem get the irregular 
spot within the advertisement. 

Fig. A would be a strong adver- 
tisement without the two black 
circles. I feel, however, that these 
spots add to the visibility of the 
advertisement without taking any 
space that should be given to 
something else in the advertise- 
ment. 

In the original of Fig. B the 
three spots were just three paren- 
theses taken from a case of 30- 
point display type. I blackened 
these in my experiment. To me 





a“ 
Heading Here in 
One or Trvo Lines 
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NAME AND ADDRESS 
HERE INTWOUNES @ 





Fig. C 


this advertisement has one first 
aid to a small advertisement in the 
generous white space used. With 
the spots and the white space this 
two-inch copy is simply unsinkable 
on any page. 

Fig. C is a suggestion that 
would make a strong advertise- 
ment without the dots. It has a 
reasonable allowance of white 
space well grouped. But the dots 
simply give added motion and 
added color which appreciably lift 
the visibility without adding any 
composition expense or extra 
space. 

When we can induce an adver- 
tiser to use increased space to get 
increased visibility our problem is 
simplified. But it has been my 
experience that nearly all users of 
small space write their copy with 
the idea that they have bought a 
column instead of two inches. 

Nearly every small advertise- 
ment has some white space left in 
it when finished. Look for such 
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white spaces and put in a dot or 
two as has been done in Fig. A. 
I find that a small-space problem 
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NAME ANO apoReEss 
HERE IN TWo ited 


Fig. D 


is sometimes simplified when the 
advertiser uses a small picture. 
The picture makes a good spot in 
itself. In such cases I would not 
use too many spots. 

Owing to the fact that circles, 
squares and other shapes are now 
made in many sizes we sometimes 
see effects like that shown in Fig. 
D. Here I believe that with the 
dots taken out and a simple rule 
border used—having the border 
join the picture at top and bottom 
right side—the spot of the picture 
only would be enough. 

Were no picture used in Fig. D 
the dots would be better than a 
border for attention value. 

Wherever I have seen dots used 
—in larger space as well as in 
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On the Up ant] 


@ COLLEGE HUMOR closed the first 
four issues of 1932—January, February, 
March and April—with an increase in ad- 
vertising of 31%. 
You will agree that this is an unusual record 
for these days, and in fact any days. 
There is a very good reason for it. ‘Times 
like these compel manufacturers and adver- 
tising agencies to give close consideration to 
special markets. They are analyzing circu- 
lation purchases in an effort to eliminate 
waste and concentrate their sales efforts 


where they may expect the most profitable 


returns. 

COLLEGE HUMOR, with its large news- 
stand sale at 35c per copy, can do—and 
does—a better job for national advertisers 
today than ever before. The great majority 
of our readers are in the higher income 
brackets; they are young, eager to have 
things, and willing to buy. 

COLLEGE HUMOR has always been suc- 
cessful. Its bright, well-edited, pleasant 
and informative pages appeal to the young 
people by the hundreds of thousands. Its 
advertising influence is recognized consis- 
tently by many of the most successful adver- 
tisers in the world. 

In closing the June issue, for example, 
COLLEGE HUMOR—for the ninth con- 
secutive month—has shown an increase over 
the same month a year ago. 
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Your advertising can now be placed in the 
luly issue, in time to greet new tens of thou- 
sands of young people who are stepping 
from college into business and the profes- 
sions. Meet these newcomers into the world 
of attairs where they like to congregate, 
read and heed—in the pages of COLLEGE 
HUMOR. 





SMART HUMOR - BRIGHT COLORS - SUBTLE SATIRE © 








College Humor 
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presented in 
page form, or 
four inches 
single column, 
towers above 
panicky en- 
treaties to 
buy. 


HAWLEY 
ADVERTISING 
COMPANY 
Inc. 


95 Madison Ave. 
New York City 


























smaller space—a small dot or 
square, regardless of how many 
times it was repeated, gives the 
best effect. 

Remember that spots can be had 
in many shapes up to very large 
sizes. You can get them in ordi- 
nary type metal at a very small 
cost. . 
Where a small advertisement 
does not use a picture you may 
have a chance to eliminate the bor- 
der and gather enough space to 
use a very large spot, or even two 
of them. 

After you get your spot you 
can have your printer match it as 
is shown in Fig. E. Here is a 
suggestion which will produce a 
advertisement in two inches that 
has at least the visibility of many 
advertisements of about eight 
inches. It’s another example oi 
what I would call an “unsinkable” 
effect. 

When building a small adver- 
tisement consider eliminating the 
border in order to gain space 
enough to get in a few black spots 
These have many times the atten 
tion value of the prosaic border 
The spots have “IT’—when it 
comes to attention value. Try 
them and see. 

If you eliminate the border and 
still haven’t enough space, con- 
sider “spotting” any open space 
that might be left at the ends oi 
lines such as in Fig. A. 


Boyle Succeeds Brown on New 
York “Evening Post” 

J. Mora Boyle, who was to join the 
Kansas City, Mo., Journal Post, as pre 
viously reported, instead has _ becor 
advertising manager of the New Yo 
Evening Post. le recently was loca 
advertising manager of the New York 
American and held a similar position 
with the former New York World. M: 
Boyle is returning to the newspaper 
with which he was first connected it 
New York. 

He succeeds Harry Brown, who for 
seven years during his twenty-five years 
with the New York Evening Post, was 
advertising manager. 


T. F. Walsh with Fuller & 


Smith & Ross 
Thomas F. Walsh has joined the New 
York office of Fuller & Smith & Ross, in 
a copy and contact capacity. He had 
been a member of the editorial staff of 
the Parnters’ Inx Publications for eight 
years. 
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“Lucky Strike” 
Rumors 


He AMERICAN Topacco Co. 

New York, Oct. 13, 1931. 

\ews Editor of Printers’ INK: 
| find on my desk a memorandum 

if inquiry as to certain changes. 
| must say to you once and for 


all that these rumors are entirely 


without foundation. 
Georce W. Hitt, 
President. 
* + 7 
Printers’ INK 
New York, April 7, 1932 
George W. Hill, President, 
lhe American Tobacco Co., 
New York 
Dear Mr. Hill: 
| hear a great many rumors that 
your company is contemplating a 
change of agency. When these re- 
ports were current some time ago, 
you were quick to deny them and 
we used your statement to put the 
report to rest. Will you let me 
know if there is any change in the 
situation ? 
B. A. GRIMEs, 
News Editor. 
* * * 
THe AMERICAN Topacco Co. 
New York, April 8, 1932. 
\ews Editor of Printers’ INK: 
There is no truth to the report 
about which you question me in 
your letter of April 7 and I am 
clad to so state. 
Georce W. Hitt, 
President. 


B. H. Morash, Canadian 
Manager,’ Dudley Lock 


B. H. Morash has been appointed 
Canadian manager of the Dudley Lock 
Corporation of ae oe which is or- 
ganizing the Dudley k Corporation 
of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, to sell and 
manufacture in Canada as well as 
throughout the British Empire. Mr. 
Morash formerly was managing director 

Kelvinator, Ltd., London. 


%” 

Becomes “The Stage 
The Theatre Guild Magazine, New 
York, has changed its name to The 
Stage. The new title, according to John 
Hanrahan, publisher has been chosen to 
escribe better the purpose and scope of 

the magazine, 
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‘PLINCH’S 
PRESTIGE 


PRESTIGE is a common word in 
advertising currency, but it stands 
for conuiilon hard to win and 
jealously to be guarded in busi- 
ness practice. The dictionary 
defines it as “influence arising 
from reputation.” It is another 
name for the goodwill of the 
Advertiser who has built his pro- 
duct into the consciousness of the 
buying public. Indiscriminate 
weight of advertising alone can- 
not confer it. It develops slowly 
but certainly around the adver- 
tising which pursues a clear un- 
swerving policy, which aims at 
the intelligent part of a wide- 
spread community, and which is 
found in company the world has 
learned to respect. In fulfilling 
the two last-named conditions 
“PUNCH” is of paramount 
importance to the Advertiser who 
is building up prestige. Firstly, 
because “PUNCH” circulates 
primarily amongst that section 
of the public that moulds the buy- 
ing habits of the rest. Secondly, 





because throughout the English- 


oe world “PUNCH” is 
believed in withalong-established 
faith that extends to everything 
between its famous covers. 
Directly the advertising of your mer- 
chandise appears in “* PUNCH,” that 
merchandise begins to gather to itself 
prestige, toearn goodwill andconfidence 
that are the finest of all bulwarks against 
trade vicissitude, and the greatest of all 
forces for trade expansion. Can you 
afiord NOT to use the tremendous 
and growing power of “PUNCH”? 





MARION JEAN LYON 
Advertisement Manager, “ PUNCH’ 
tO BOUVERIE ST., LONDON, E.C.4 
ENGLAND 
Re I ay RR 
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Opens 40 Markets 
for New Product at 
Cost of $75,000 


(Continued from page 4) 
fix “ex” meaning “from the” so 
that the name is_ self-denoting, 
“from the bull.” 

During the first year small-space 
newspaper advertising was used, 
copy never exceeding 175 lines. In- 
troductory advertising started April 
14, 1930. From that date to De- 
cember 31, 1931, a period of about 
eighteen months, the company used 
29,140 lines in New York newspa- 
pers. The cost of this space was 
$23,200. 

In addition car cards were used 
in several .selected cities together 
with one-column. space in a weekly 
magazine. Newspaper advertising 
in sixteen cities drew an expendi- 
ture of $5,186. The preparation 
cost of all this advertising, in 
the form of artwork, cuts, etc. 
amounted to $4,000. 

Demonstration work in food 
shops tied up with this advertising 
in New York, Brooklyn, Newark, 
Boston, Detroit, St. Louis and 
Minneapolis. Another $1,500 was 
spent in dealer co-operative adver- 
tising and $1,200 was spent on 
three food shows. 

One business paper completed the 
mediums used during the first year, 
at the close of which the company 
found that it had established the 
product in 21,000 stores in a total 
of forty cities. The work of stock- 
ing the product was effected 
through brokers. 

During this first year period, 
twenty-five tons of Torex were 
produced. The latter part of that 
year the market was extended to 
include drug stores where the prod- 
uct was pushed for use as a hot 
drink. 

For this purpose a special 8- 
ounce jar was. added to the line, a 
unit whicly has since grown popular 
in grocery stores. A test conducted 
by the company in conjunction 
with a drug chain revealed that the 
sales of bouillon in one store aver- 
aged about twenty-five cups a week 
over a period of a year. With the 
introduction of Torex, sales jumped 
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to more than 250 cups a week. 

Among other outlets which were 
developed were railroad dining 
cars, hospitals and restaurants. 

Satisfied that sufficient prelimi- 
nary work had been performed to 
gauge the effectiveness of the ad- 
vertising program, the company 
took time out in the fall of 1931 
for a check-up. It wanted to prove 
to itself that it was advertising in 
the most intelligent manner. 

“We found,” said Mr. Shirk, 
“that sampling was the best way 
to introduce Torex. Wherever we 
were successful in distributing a 
sample, we could put our finger on 
a high percentage of repeat orders 


Dramatizing 
the Message 


“We decided on a new type of 
experimental advertising campaign 
A schedule of approximately 10,000 
line rotogravure space in two New 
York newspapers was adopted 
Half-page space was used for four 
weeks as a build-up to acquaint the 
readers with our product. We then 
crashed through with a full-page 
which featured a coupon offering a 
25-cent tube free. There then fol- 
lowed three more bi-monthly hali- 
page insertions. This, we felt 
would dramatize our message and 
galvanize interest into action.” 

Coupons informed the housewife 
that she could obtain her free tube 
of Torex by presenting the coupon 
to her grocer. Coupons received 
by grocers were redeemed at th 
actual retail selling price of th 
product. 

The plan of coupon redemptio: 
had several safeguards to prevent 
any dealer from taking an unfai: 
advantage of the offer. First, th 
use of rotogravure offered a pri 
tection because these sections ari 
limited in edition. Second, thx 
newspapers were asked to repor' 
the names of newsdealers who or 
dered more than their usual quant 
ity. Only one dealer was foun 
to have ordered far more than hi 
normal requirements, 

Out of more than 7,000 grocer) 
dealers, only one was found whos« 
coupon returns looked suspicious 
A salesman was sent to investigat« 
and found that this dealer was but 
two blocks away from the news 
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lealer who had ordered so many 
extra copies. The grocer in ques- 
had ordered but a fractional 
ipply of tubes in comparison with 
coupon returns. 

he third safeguard rested in the 
iact that the trade was not told 
ccifically when the coupon adver- 
tisement would appear. On the 
Saturday before publication, a 
roadside was sent to Class A and 
8 stores. This carried a fac-simile 
i the advertisement and a list of 

| jobbers from whom the prod- 

t could be purchased. The com- 
pany also provided a special en- 
velope for returning the coupons, 
uml a declaration card for filling in 

number of coupons redeemed. 
Returned coupons had to be accom- 
panied with a letterhead or billhead 
of the dealer. This mailing of the 
broadside and enclosures, of course, 
did not reach the trade until the 
day after the advertisement ap- 
1x ired. 

In advance of this campaign the 
ompany budgeted on the anticipa- 
tion that 150,000 tubes would be 
dered by dealers for stock. The 


‘ 
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actual sale of tubes to” stores 
amounted to more than 172,000 be- 
fore the campaign was started. 

The company’s regular specialty 
staff of five men in the metropoli- 
tan district was increased with the 
employment of six more men who 
operate on a commission basis. This 
increase was made so that the 
company could put ample sales ef- 
fort behind the campaign. The new 
men had the support of the cam- 
paign to assure a satisfactory in- 
come without obligating the com- 
pany to pay a large salary for what 
was obviously an experiment. 

“In many instances, the dealers 
wished to redeem their coupons in 
merchandise rather than in cash,” 
Mr. Shirk explained. “Of course 
we were glad to do that because 
our outlay to dealers naturally 
would be lower. About two-thirds 
of the coupons have been redeemed 
in merchandise as against one-third 
in cash.’ 

To provide service for out-of- 
town inquiries, the coupon carried 
a notice to the effect that if the 
coupons were mailed to the com- 











hy keep on doing it 
the old cosily way? 


The Old-FashionedWay » THE FAITHORN WAY 


First the engraver —in one 
place. Then the typographer— 
maybe half a mile away. After 
that the’ printer — maybe a 
mile off in another direction. 

Calling in—interviewing— 
giving instructions—checking 
up—telephoning. Trouble — 
worry—uncertainty. 

After that—misunderstand- 
ings— mistakes —corrections. 

Why continue the old-fash- 
ioned way? It 





Call in ONE concern and give ALL 
your instructions to ONE MAN, 
to handle ALL THREE operations. 
Then you'll have— 


ONE man to instruct—instead of three. 
ONE order to write out. 
ONE firm to deal with. 


ALL responsibility is now with ONE 
instead of three—you’ll get undi- 
vided interest and attention. This 


Wastes Time and Money + Saves Time and Money 


THE FAITHORN CORPORATION 


Ad-Setters + 


Phone Wabash 7820 


PRINTING 


Engravers « Printers 


504 SHERMAN STREET, CHICAGO 
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pothecary, 
Chemist, 
Pharma- 
cist, Drug- 
gist; all 
identified from afar by 
the bottle of colored 
water. Those early 
tradesmen knew the 
value of graphic selling. 
Today, Gatchel & Man- 
ning halftones, line 
plates and color plates 
effectively project your 
package, product, per- 
sonality, to buyers. Use 
our photo-engravings— 
they have proved their 
worth for 43 years. 





GATCHEL & 
MANNING". 


C.A. STINSON: President 


Photo-Engravers 


W. Washington Square 
PHILADELPHIA 




















pany, it would send the 25-cent 
tube as a sample. 

Out of town brokers were 
equipped with full details of the 
campaign so that they could syn- 
chronize their tie-in work. They 
were given a break-down of the 
circulation in their respective ter- 
ritories and were asked to inform 
their dealers about the New York 
campaign and to have them pre- 
pared with stock to meet inquiries 
Hundreds of new outlets were 
opened up in cities outside of New 
York. 

Choosing 
the Recipes 


“Our product is a food spe. 
cialty,” explained Mr. Shirk, “and 
one which we know, through ex- 
perience, sells best through use 
of the appetite appeal. We had 
many new uses to talk about. We 
wanted to make these the basis of a 
recipe book but it was a question 
of just what recipes to use. 

“Here again we resorted to test 
We know hundreds of dishes can 
be made with Torex. Not all oi 
these could be featured nor were 
we certain that we would want to 
cover them all for the reason that 
many of the dishes are not in popu- 
lar use. 

“Our problem was to avoid any 
indulgence in stimulating the con- 
coction of the novel and unusual 
We conducted a study of food 
habits to ascertain the dishes most 
frequently used in the average 
home. The results of this study 
are the basis of our recipe booklet 
which lists thirty-six year-round 
dishes, thus helping further to 
spread the demand for our product 
which might too easily be associ 
ated with winter dishes. 

“Various dishes were rated by « 
survey of consumer preference 
From these were selected those 
dishes in which our products could 
be used most advantageously i: 
economy of time and money and in 
making the dish more tasty. Each 
dish was actually prepared and 
tasted by a committee of judges 
If it won approval it was photo 
graphed and the picture in ful! 
color used in a twelve-page folder 
This folder is wrapped around 
every package so that the recipes 
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are certain to have 100 per cent 

distribution among purchasers. 
“Torex has now been on the 

market two years during which 


time it has demonstrated itself as | 


meeting with genuine consumer ac- 
ceptance. With increased sales, 
production costs were lowered 
considerably under the budgeted 
estimate and it was decided to pass 
this saving back to the consumer 
in the form of a larger tube to be 
sold for the same money. The new 
tube will contain two ounces in- 
stead of 1% ounces. 


“This move, in turn, will act as | 


a stimulant in combating one of 
our strongest selling handicaps. 


Many people are not accustomed to | 


a paste concentrate. They don’t 


realize that our 1% ounce tube | 


contains the flavor equivalent of 
2.2 pounds of beef. The value 
isn’t apparent in the size of the 
package. When the saving which 
mass production affords is passed 
on to the public in the form of the 


larger package, we can give the | 


public more for its money, and at 
the same time play up the size.” 


In every case the sampling covers | 


a full size package which should 
retail at 25 cents. Small tubes 
for sampling were not used be- 
cause it was desired to provide 
prospects with enough Torex to 
acquaint them fully with its taste 
appeal. The company makes known 
its reason for sending a full size 


package by attaching a pink slip | 


which states, in part: 


We make this generous gift of the full- 
size tube, to give you a fair chance to 
try Torex, the new beef product. 

Few manufacturers would dare to go 

» such great expense. Generally you 
receive only a small sample. 


We are able to do this almost-unheard- | 
of thing because of the already assured | 
success of this remarkable food product. | 


Out of every 100 women who have tried 
Torex to date, 85 to 90 per cent have 
become enthusiastic repeat buyers. This 
alone enables us to give you the full- 
ize tube. 


The response to this method of 
sampling, Mr. Shirk observes, 
proves that people are apparently 
not ungrateful. 

“The hundreds of letters which 
we have received, thanking us for 
the sample tube in almost every in- 
stance,” he states, “make some ref- 














how motion pictures 


are cutting saies 


sales upwords for 
some of the leaders 


of industry 


507 Fifth Ave. 


New York City 
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Account Executive 


Wanted 


Advertising agency, long estab- 
lished, amply financed and with 
splendid reputation has room in 
its New York office for another 
man. Present organization in New 
York can service several added 
accounts totaling $200,000. 


Terms for “this association can be 
made most attractive to the man 
who is now pressed by dispropor- 
tionate overhead expense and lack 
of operating capital. 


details to 
Cor- 
abso- 


Please write sufficient 
form basis for an interview. 
respondence will be held 
lutely confidential. 


Address “‘W,”’ 
Box 164, Printers’ Ink 


| WANT 
A JOB! 


as advertising or sales 
promotion man or 
copy and contact man 
in good agency... . 





12 years copy and contact in agencies. 
3 years sales promotion and advertis- 
ing manager. 34 years old, married, 
educated West Point and University 
of Illinois. First time out of job. 
Earned as high as $12,000 a year, as 
low as $300 a month. No reasonable 
salary refused if future is attractive. 
Can edit house organs, evolve sales 
plans, create campaigns for new busi- 
ness department to sell. Have written 
automobile, food, shoe, technical, in- 
stitutional, mail order, electric re- 
frigerator, oil burner, auto accessory 
and many other types of advertising. 
Address A. J. M., 14571 Forrer Avenue, 
Detroit, Mich, Will call or send samples 
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| erence to our ‘generosity,’ ‘liberal 


| 





ity’ and ‘courtesy’ in making s 
large a tube available.” 

Mr. Shirk answers every inquit 
himself. To simplify matters | 
has prepared seventeen stock para 
graphs from which are. selecte: 
those three or four paragraphs 
which answer the various needs o 
an individual answer. 

A copy of the inquiry and tl 
reply goes to the broker in the 
prospect’s territory. Many of the 
inquiries carry money orders an 
hundreds of dollars in direct sales 
have been made where it was in 
possible to arrange for a purchas 
to be made from a neighborhou 
grocer. In every letter, to assur 
the purchaser getting the product 
should she not be successful wit! 
her local grocer, it is stated that 
orders can be placed direct wit 
headquarters. 

Sales of Torex have increased 
over 300 per cent for the secon 
year as compared with the first 
year. At the end of the first year 
the product occupied second plac: 
for distribution in the New Yor! 
market. More recent surveys indi 
cate that it now has the lead. 

Plans are now under way for the 
addition of a one-pound jar and a 
50-cent tube, in addition to a five 
pound jar recently packed for bulk 
users. 

The type of follow-up advertis 
ing, Mr. Shirk explains, will cd 
pend on results from two types oi 
research now being conducted. In 
one type, calls are being made upo! 
500 women who sent in coupons 
The company wants to ascertai! 
just how these women used it and 
what quantity they have purchased 
since receiving the sample. 

The second questionnaire is to | 
filled out by salesmen in visits to 
4,000 independent grocers. This 
questionnaire is designed to ascer 
tain just what distribution Tore x 
has as compared with other boui! 


| lon products and how it is moving 


As a result of surveys, the dis 
play cartons which first empha 
sized only the bouillon appeal hav 


| been changed to feature the cook 


ing appeal. This ties up direct! 
with the appeal featured in the ad 
vertising copy. 
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New York Agency 
Council Elects 


“OUR new members were elected 
to the board of governors at 
annual meeting, this week, of 
New York Council of the 

\merican Association of Advertis- 
Agencies. They are: Carle- 

1 L. Spier, Batten, Barton, Dur- 

ine & Osborn, Inc.; Winthrop C. 

yt, Charles W. Hoyt Com- 

pany; Mark Wiseman, The Black- 
man Company, and Chester J. 
LaRoche, of Young & Rubicam, 


members, together 
vith the following, complete the 
membership of the board: James 
M. Cecil, Cecil, Warwick & Cecil, 
Inc.; Lloyd W. Baillie, J. Walter 
Thompson Company; Henry Eck- 
hardt, Kenyon & Eckhardt, Inc., 
secretary-treasurer of the Council; 
J. L. Anderson, McCann-Erickson, 
Inc., and A. W. Hobler, of Erwin, 
Wasey & Company. 

\t a later meeting of the gov- 
ernors, Mr. Baillie, 
ice-chairman, was 


These new 


elected chair- 


nan of the Council to succeed Mr. | 


C¢ cil. 

The Council was addressed by 
Frank Hopkins, vice-president and 
veneral manager of the National 
(iutdoor Advertising Bureau, who 

viewed the work and 
performed by the Bureau which is 
wned by advertising agencies. He 
explained how the Bureau, as rep- 
resentative of the agencies, works 
with Outdoor Advertising, Inc., the 
lew Organization representing out- 
loor plant owners. 

\n illustrated talk was made by 
Shepard on the possibilities 
forded through the employment of 
s\mbolism in expressing the adver- 
tiser’s ideas in the creation of out- 
door advertising. 


(tis 


New Business at 
The Camac 


tising business 


i by Edwin W 


formed at Philadel 
Hart, Curtin Mac 
ee and Fred W. Mergenthaler. Head 
urters of the new business, which will 
cialize in direct-mail advertising, will 
maintained in the Lafayette Building 
that city. 


who had been | 


services | 
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Photographic 


Reproductions 
up to 8’ 4” x 3’4’ in 
one piece 
from practically any kind and size 
of copy 
Unusually Sharp and Clear and 
Without Distortion 


for Window Displays 
of enlarged advertisements, signs 
drawings, pictures of fashions, fur- 
niture and other merchandise. 


for Machinery and 
Equipment Displays 
in show rooms, sales offices, at trade 
expositions, sales conventions, etc. 
—especially where inconvenient or 
impracticable to display equip- 
ment itself. 


Any Display 
where it is desired to attract atten- 
tion and arouse interest with a 
large, impressive, yet inexpensive 
display. 
With GIANT PHOTO PRINTS you can 
tell your story in a BIG way at little cost 
=" SS ee eS ee ee eS Se Se ee ee 


CHARLES a Co., INC. 
96-102 Reade Stre 
New York, N. Y. 


Date.... 


Gentlemen : 
Please give us complete data regarding 
your Giant Photo Print Process. 


Name 

Title 

Company 
Address 


CHICAGO-NEWARK-BOSTON-DE TROIT 
PITTSBURGH-LOS ANGELES 
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Sins of Paid advertising 
may have many 

Publicity sins jaid at its 
door, but it has never done the 
harm that may be charged against 
unpaid advertising—publicity. Bar- 
num used both forms to stir in the 
public breast curiosity and desire 
to behold his freaks—for “one 
dime, the tenth part of a dollar.” 
Some of Barnum’s freaks and 
oddities were genuine, some were 
imitation; but customers were 
satisfied, for they returned to the 
big and little tents in droves with 
each recurring circus season. In 
his latest book, “Uncle” Bob Sher- 
wood, last of Barnum’s clowns, 
writes: “In all show business the 
largest returns have resulted from 
publicity.” Probably “Uncle” Bob 
had both forms in mind, for in the 
next sentence he says, “Thus the 
widely advertised ‘fakes’ which 
Barnum originated and which have 
been copied by lesser showmen 
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made fortunes for all concerned.’ 

A definite responsibility attaches 
to the user of paid advertising, but 
publicity knows no restraint. Con- 
sider the free ballyhooing that 
made Ivar Kreuger a superman i: 
the eyes of millions of trusting 
folk. Though he paid with hi: 
life, the “take” from American in 
vestors is liable to exceed a quar 
ter of a billion dollars. 

And Kreuger was just one ex 
ample. 

Time after time men with de 
lusions of grandeur have held the 
American public spellbound, and 
for these men the publicity ride 
into public esteem has been frec 
gratis, for nothing. 

Barnum was only a piker. 


Too We wrote to a 
prominent mem 
Busy ber of the House 
of Representatives in Washington, 
seeking his views as to the advisa 
bility of cutting down on Govern 
mental expenses as a means ol 
helping to balance the budget, about 
which there is so much talk thes 
days. 
His secretary, apparently a 
naive and trustful person, an- 
swered our inquiry as follows: 


Mr. Blank is heartily in favor of 
reduction in Governmental expenses but 
is busy in his district until after Apri! 
26 campaigning for renomination and 
election. You will undoubtedly hear from 
him at his first opportunity. 


Out of natural kindness of heart, 
we are suppressing the Congress 
man’s name. He, of course, is not 
engaged in anything disgraceful ; 
he is doing as most Congressmen 
have done, are doing and perhaps 
will always do. 

But perhaps the young lady 
might lose her job if her frank 
statement as to the operations of 
her boss were printed. 

Anyway, why should an ex- 
ample be made in this particular 
case? The Congressman is too 
busy to attend to his duties but 
~— plenty of others in the same 

x? 

If he were connected with a 
business and thus had a chance to 
demonstrate whether a Congress- 
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man could eat regularly while en- 
gaged in something other than 
politics, he would probably have a 
little more time to give to his job. 
Why, though, go into that? 

Meanwhile, we trust that his 
“first. opportunity” to do  some- 
thing about the high cost of Gov- 
ernment will not be too long de- 
ferred. 

The other day a 

Compare demonstration 

Values was held before a 
thousand luncheon guests, members 
of the New York Electrical Asso- 
ciation, in the Hotel Astor ball- 
room. John E. Otterson, president 
of Electrical Research Products, 
Inc., put some old and new phono- 
graph records through their paces. 
Old-style records barely succeeded 
in filling the auditorium, while the 
new electrically recorded disks 
fairly made the dishes rattle. 

We don’t know whether Mr. Ot- 
terson was out to sell anything ; but 
we think, if he was, he did a good 
job. He demonstrated relative val- 
ues. Price comparisons per se have 
become meaningless. To paraphrase 
the old jingle about the flea: 


Little prices have littler prices to fight 
‘em, 

And littler ones still littler ones, ad 
infinitum. 


But the consumer is interested in 
knowing how today’s products stack 
up in quality against the merchan- 
dise of the flood-tide years, 1928 
and 1929. A year or so ago one of 
the motor companies dug out some 
advertisements of an earlier year 
showing bygone models and prices. 
While price comparison was there, 
the emphasis was on value compar- 
ison—a lower price and a vastly 
improved product. 

Macy’s is now showing old and 
new merchandise side-by-side, with 
comparative prices to show how 
much more in value today’s dollar 
buys. Its current advertising car- 
ries out the same theme in illus- 
trations and copy. 

The consumer has lost enough 
skin in the price-cutting avalanche 
to make him a bit stand-offish. Per- 
haps he will take more notice when 
advertisers talk turkey on new and 
better values 
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Last week the 
The Way to stockholders of 
E. I. du Pont de 


Get Action 
Nemours & Com- 


pany, Inc., received a letter from 
Lammot du Pont, president of the 
company. In it was an aggressive 
attack on excessive Governmental 
expenditures, carefully documented 
with an itemized table showing in 
what branches of the Government 
there have been increased expendi- 
tures since 1927, 

“Your Senators and Congress- 
men,” the letter said, “are in a 
position to know whether the con- 
tinuance of this deplorable condi- 
tion is necessary. The future of 
industry and employment will be 
affected by your action. If you 
feel as I do, make your feel- 
ing known immediately to your 
political representatives directly, 
through your friends, through 
your newspapers, your Chamber 
of Commerce, your trade associ- 
ations or other groups or individuals 
in a position to impress Congress.” 

Mr. du Pont realizes keenly that 
the customary wailing and teeth- 
gnashing will get business men no- 
where in their efforts to show that 
a great many thinking men are 
tired of having their so-called rep- 
resentatives fill up the pork bar- 
rels. What is needed is word 
from back home. 

Every large corporation has in 
its list of stockholders a powerful 
force for wielding opinion. Why 
not use it for something besides 
mailing the annual statement ? 


Junk If low prices 
were the key to 
the Junk unlock the door 
of consumer demand it would have 
been widely agape for more than 
two years. Two years of vicious 
price-cutting, accompanied often 
by a weakening of quality, have 
added to the disillusionment of 
producer, retailer and consumer. 
The National Quality Mainte- 
nance League, formed recently, 
has been organized for the purpose 
of giving manufacturers who still 
have a pride in quality an oppor- 
tunity of presenting a united front 
against price-cutters. 
, 


A. O'Connell, 


president of 
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the National Retail Dry Goods 
Association, writing to the league’s 
chairman, Julius Forstmann, presi 
dent of the Forstmann Woolen 
Company, said, “the good-will of 
every retail establishment is now 
in the balance, depending largely 
upon whether or not the merchant 
yields to the temptation to. meet 
lower prices with lower quality 
merchandise.” 

It is up to manufacturers of 
quality merchandise to see that the 
merchant is helped to avoid this 
temptation. These manufacturers 
may well adopt as a war cry a 
suggestion of Richardson Wright, 
editor, House and Garden. He 
says that the best way of meeting 
the condition is to “junk the junk.” 


‘“‘Gimme’’ It is time for 


Chorus more manu factur- 
ers to clamp down 


on the fake advertising allowance. 

The experience of the old firm 
of B. T. Babbitt, Inc., which made 
more money last year than in any 
other of its ninety-seven, was de- 
scribed in last week’s issue of this 
publication. 

Refusing to accede to the de- 
mands of every chiseller and to the 
loud cries of every buyer who 
joined the “gimme” chorus, Babbitt 
added to its own appropriation and 
did not yield to price concessions 
under the guise of advertising 
allowance. 

What started out as a legitimate 
form of co-operation has degener- 
ated in too many instances to a 
practice which destroys confidence, 
when it is so badly needed. 

The manufacturer, who makes 
an allowance without demanding 
proofs in the form of tear sheets or 
any other evidence that the allow- 
ance is actually used for advertis- 
ing, is merely quoting special prices 
to one class of buyer. 

All special price concessions, no 
matter what their name, have a 
definite tendency to work toward 
the least intelligent level, a process 
greatly speeded by the natural ten- 
dency of the buyer to play one 
competitor against the others. 

At a time when the manufac- 
turer, more than ever before, needs 
consumer advertising to move his 
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merchandise, it is foolish for hin 
to undermine his efforts by putti 
a charge against his appropriati 
which doesn't belong there. 

Now that the Associated Grocery 
Manufacturers of America a 
other powerful groups have start: 
what appears to be a concert 
drive against free deals, it wot 
seem that the allowance should al 
come in for action. 

Let the advertising appropriati 
be used for the purchase of ady 
tising, and that alone. 


Advertising ‘Hoarding of : 
vertising is « 


in the Sock 
of the most dis- 


factors which business to- 
contributing to its 
depression.” A _ banker speaking 
—Melvin L. Straus, vice-preside: 
of the Straus National Bank. Hi 
said this in connection with a recx 
statement by the bank that adver- 
tisers among its accounts will lx 
urged not to reduce their appr 
priations but instead to maintai: 
schedules at the normal level neces 
sary to stimulate buying. 

By hoarding advertising, he says 
many firms have helped to establis! 
losses for themselves in 1931, They 
have failed to keep alive public 
confidence in and desire for their 
products. 

Without detracting in any wa 
from the validity of Mr. Straus’s 
premise, one might venture the as 
sertion that advertising can't lx 
hoarded. You can put a dollar away 
in a sock or one of those mat- 
tresses that were so well advertise« 
in the anti-hoarding campaign, and 
when you take it out again you 
still have a dollar. But you can’ 
do that with advertising. Oppor 
tunity doesn’t keep. 


turbing 


day is own 


Again Heads On-to-Oregon 
Inc. 


Otto W. Mielke, general manager 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne, has been 
elected president of On-to-Oregon, I 
community advertising organization w 
headquarters at Portland. Raymond |! 
Wilcox is vice-president and John 
Laing is secretary. Directors include t 
Honorable Julius L. Meier, Governor 
Oregon; Donald J. Sterling, Charles 
Berg and E. C. Sammons. The organi 
tion has decided upon a program of 
vertising for another year. 
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Newell-Emmett Company 


Incorporated 


Advertising -» Alerchandising Counsel 
40 EAST 341TH STREET 


NEW YORK 


CREATIVE RESERVES do not 
figure in our balance sheet, 
but they do represent a 
Newell-Emmett asset of 
value to our clients. 

This agency maintains 
an unusually high ratio of 
creative workers per ac- 
count, even in these times. 
And that is reassuring to 
the advertiser who seeks 
unusually thorough service. 


“NOT HOW MUCH, BUT HOW WELL” 
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FACTS and 


the Architectural 
Market 
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° = Arts & 
leading merchandising consultants ff Redboot 
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APRIL MAGAZINES 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
MONTHLY MAGAZINES 
(Exclusive of publishers’ own 

advertising) 


Pages Lines 
Motor Boating ...... — 49,680 
House & Garden .... .. 66 41,711 
Town & Country (2 is.)... 61 41,020 
The Spur (2 issues) ..... 58 38,985 
Fo 56 35,471 
Co 80 34,428 
Cou 47 31,425 
The American Magazine 67 28,606 
The Instructor Magazine.. 35 24,140 
Better Homes & Gardens .. 53 23,965 
oe ee 37 23,327 
Nation’s Business ...... 52 22,180 
House Beautiful .......... 35 22,113 
The Sportsman ........ 33 20,813 
Arts & Decoration . 29 19,236 
Redbook ...... <een 43 18,468 
Popular Mechanics ....... 82 18,368 
Home & Field ............ 28 17,842 
Physical Culture ......... 41 17,691 
Field & Stream .......... 40 17,303 
The Chicagoan (Mar.) 24 16,324 
Forbes (2 Mar. issues) 37 16,096 
American Golfer .......... 25 15,821 
\merican Home 24 15,383 
Motion Picture ...... 35 15,096 
i. sidbibwedheeeadcheuw ae 14,448 
eee 33 14,110 
Americam Bey .....ccscces 20 13,359 
National Sportsman a0 ae 13,199 
Popular Science Monthly.. 31 13,086 
a 30 13,080 
Christian Herald 19 2,857 
Harpers Magazine 57 12,824 
Be Bae sence 19 12,738 
Extension Magazin 17 11,670 
Hunting & Fishing 27 11,666 
The Grade Teacher 6 11,439 
Management Methods 25 10,868 
Atlantic Monthly 48 10,777 
See cccnvwe 24 10,429 
Scribner’s 24 10,268 
DD sldeasieencnadeare a+ OS 9,954 
American Legion Monthly.. 23 9,897 
College Humor ........ 22 9,642 
Game & Gossip ........... 15 9,445 
World’s Work ........... 22 9,227 
Country Club Magazine 15 9,206 
True Confessions ......... 20 8,671 
Review of Reviews ....... 20 8,636 
PE satanecen bactendees 20 8,518 
True Experiences ........ 19 8,244 
a kee 19 8,188 
DO ccsadkedebentasivaces 19 7,962 
Baten BO occccccssees 18 7,847 
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Pages 

SN od ccaeaeaewen 18 
Silwer Screen ....cceceses 18 
Magazine of Wall Street (2 

ED en ecaetes 18 
Modern Living ...... 18 
American Rifleman . 17 
Open Road for Boys ...... 16 
Picture Play ........ sec ae 
The Scholastic (2 Mar. is.) 16 
Real Detective ........... 16 
Screen Romances 14 
Nature Magazine ........ 14 
Screenland ........ 13 
Pe -BR eceecccese san a 
Model Airplane News and 

Junior Mechanics 12 
Elks Magazine ...... 11 
Paycholegy .....cc0s: 11 
St. Nicholas ...... 11 
Golden Book ...... 20 
Rotarian .. 10 
CED é és ctvencss oo © 
rue Detective Mysteries. o) 
American Mercury , 17 
Street & Smith's Big Seven 

GOED cccccoseccocececs 16 
SUE SE vewncveciccnes 8 
American Forests ........ 8 
Munsey Combination ..... 14 
Corvemt History o-cccscecs 14 
Scientific American ...... 7 
 oddtimandnde ces cases 6 
Newsstand Group ........ 11 
See BAO. cans sacsccenncne 5 
Street & Smith Combination 9 
Blue Book 3 


WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 


Pages 
Vogue (2 issues) 133 
Harper's Bazaar 96 
Good Housekeeping 143 
Ladies’ Home Journal 89 
Woman's Home Companion 80 
McCall’s ....... 79 
Delineator ........ 47 
True Story ‘ 71 
Pictorial Review 40 
Photoplay ennaddniene 45 
Tower Magazines ......... 40 
POM WIE scccceccsse BD 
DE. wsiscesnananans 20 
The Parents’ Magazine 33 
Household Magazine ...... 19 
Junior League Magazine .. 29 
True Romances .......... 25 
Woman’s World ......... 15 
American Gisl ...cccccces 16 
GD GMD Se cvccssoceses 13 
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Lines 














6,139 
5,805 
5,625 


5,477 







5,051 
4,834 
4,776 
4,766 
4,464 
4,387 
4,265 
4,025 
3,880 











3,472 
3,443 
3,290 
3,136 
3,033 
2,883 
2,752 
2,382 
2,066 
2,016 
1,344 




















Lines 
83,800 
64,552 
61,53 4 
60,744 
54,230 
53,948 
32,050 
30,433 
26,903 
19,145 
17,139 
15,182 
14,828 
14,129 
13,220 
11,983 
10,763 
10,357 
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Lines 
Needlecraft 4,174 American Weekly 
Messenger of Sacred Heart 13 2,856 New Yorker 
Junior Home Magazine ... 6 2,500 Time . 
John Martin’s Book § 2,042 Literary Digest 
Business Week 
CANADIAN MAGAZINES 
(March Issues) Judge 
Pages Lines Churchman 
Maclean's (2 issues) 58 40,902 New Republic 
29,457 The Nation 


ww 
> Fr eON ON NN 


Canadian Home Journal .. 42 
ER 28,955 

Can. Homes & Gardens .. 37 23,405 March 29-31 

The Chatelaing .....scc00. 33 Business Week 
Western Home Monthly .. 33 23,041 The Nation 
The Canadian Magazine .. 19 13,380 New Republic 


MARCH WEEKLIES z Totals for March 
March 2-7 Pages Lines Saturday Evening P 
Saturday Evening Post.. 49,543 American Weekly 


American Weekly 21,524 Collier’s 

Collier’s cinweie 21,190 New Yorker 
18,837 

we eer 18,749 Literary Digest 

Business Week sone 8,294 Business Week 

Literary Digest i 8,283 Liberty 

Liberty ..... ereceews 7,981 Judge 

Judge ° soneee 2,835 Churchman 

TE cacandschace. % 1,900 The Nation 

The Nation ‘ 1,400 

New Republic ....scccs $ 1,088 


New Republic . 


March 8-14 Pages Lines RECAPITULATION OF ADVERTIS 
Saturday Evening Post.. 67 45,845 ING IN MONTHLY CLASSI 
Collier’s .... ee 18,570 FICATIONS 
New Yorker 16,998 
American Weekly 16,374 : Pages Lit 
Time 3 15,358 1. Vogue (2 issues) onenee 
Literary Digest ........ 11,119 2. Harper’s Bazaar sone OS 
Liberty 7,886 3. Good Housekeeping ...143 
Business Week ........ 5,219 . Ladies’ Home Journal... 89 
Judge ... 3,742 5. Woman’s Home Comp... 
errr 2,414 . McCall's 
The Nation .. nad 1,650 7. Motor Boating 
New Republic ... 4 1,305 8. House & Garden 

. Town & Country (2 is.) 61 

. Maclean’s (2 Mar. is.). 58 

. The Spur (2 issues) 


March 15-21 es Lines 
Saturday Evening Post.. 6: 42,877 
American Weekly q 25,584 
New Yorker ou 52 22,239 
Me sestaicdavdas 5 15,625 
Collier’s .... 14,731 
Liberty . o~eeen an 10,010 
Literary Digest ........ 8,870 
Business Week ... 5 6,449 
DD srraviewhieresnede 2,626 
Churchman . pao Oo 2,159 
(eee 1,850 
New Republic ... 580 


. Fortune 
3. Cosmopolitan 
Delineator 
Country Life 
. True Story : ' 
7.Can. Ho. Jour. (Mar.) 42 
. Mayfair (Mar.) ...... 46 
. The American Magazine 67 
Pictorial Review 
. The Instructor Magazine 35 
. Better Homes & Gardens 53 
March 22-28 ages Lines Can. Ho. & Gar. (Mar.) 37 
Saturday Evening Post.. 7: 49,782 Vanity Fair ; 
Collier's 2 19,487 5. The Chatelaine (Mar.) 33 
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1932 1931 1930 1929 Total 

ages Lines Lines Lines Lines Lines Lines 
& Country (2 issues) .... 41,020 86,827 119,459 127,996 375,302 

& Garden 41,711 68,537 105,497 130,408 346,153 
wiry Lif 31,425 69,120 98,073 118,372 316,990 
an’s 10,902 54,131 58,931 51,712 205,676 
& Decoration ............ 19,236 41,412 65,268 195,636 
Fair 7 o: 23,32 45,587 52,272 72,417 193,603 
Beautiful 22,113 37,016 57,395 73, 190,142 
i's Business 22,18 39,356 63,039 56, 180,756 

ican Home 5,38: 32,916 58,446 5 179,290 

opolitan 3 39,058 46,371 5, 165,703 
American Magazine 28, 35,076 44,504 7,0; 155,216 

Homes & Gardens 3,965 30,566 37,432 128,397 

s (2 Mar. issues) *16,096 *22,306 * 38,994 126,397 
ir Mechanics . 18,368 24,248 32,032 112,056 

& Stream 17,303 22,847 27,027 95,553 

ages lar Science Monthly ...... 13,086 21,639 26,358 : 5 94,068 
m ’s Work 9,227 5 28,886 17 93,863 

160 6,807 iew of Reviews 8,636 37 27,488 35,72 88,231 
ican Boy 3,35 22, 23,460 25,118 84,032 

. 7,47 18,699 \ 83,110 

Magazine .. 2,82 85 23,212 25,92 78,820 

hristian Herald 57 7,65 $21,582 77,054 

ages = Lines hysical Culture 7, « 16,918 23 76,341 
76 17 Lif 7,962 5,5 $22,033 28,7 74,283 
42 : 68,840 
Fie a j é 8, 21,13 68,301 
09 = 73,97 tion Picture 5, , , 66,697 
73 73,963 lantic Monthly 7 3, 22,82 65,802 
Sportsman 3, 5, 7 7 65,153 

: s 62,495 

Detective Mysteries ...... ,025 2,2 ,737 7 49,732 

47,465 

47,352 

38,653 

ieles . 37,096 

Road for Boys .. 8 8,656 ¥ 35,722 

eenland 5,625 8,502 32,687 

erican Mercury 5 5 29,056 

ntifie American coeee “SE ag Be ¥ 27,642 

Nicholas 6, 19,402 

sey Combination 3, 4,984 v 17,864 

DVERTIS. ——————_—= qussnenesechintnne 
t 651,405 997,377 1,326,597 1,521,252 4,496,631 


LASSI tFour April Issues. {Larger Page Size. §Five April Issues. 
WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 

ie (2 issues) .. 83,800 99,307 126,976 162,350 472,433 
er’s Bazaar 64,552 83,891 102,517 +=108,331 359,291 
adies’ Home Journal ... 60,744 83,574 98,642 96, 339,846 
Gor Housekeeping 61,534 71,584 89,843 ,462 313,423 
Woman's Home Companion .... 54,230 69,023 79,287 i 271,340 
McCall's 53,948 54,608 64,644 51,592 224,792 
Delineator d 46,784 50,387 J 170,903 
Pictorial Review . 903 44,194 50,946 KY 170,762 
lr Story 30,43; 37,248 38,692 34,356 140,729 
hotoplay ,145 25,131 25,003 J 95,290 
Chatelaine (Mar.) as 26,301 19,632 22, 91,275 
Parents’ Magazine ,12 17,724 17,294 ra 66,536 
l, sehold Magazine 3,22 *18,202 *17,100 ,273 62,795 
40.902 oman’s World poe 14,242 18,075 J 59,665 
’ Tr Romances 763 14,260 15,284 7,67 57,981 
verican Girl a Y 8,487 9,254 32,191 
35,471 edlecraft sees 17 5,636 9,035 . 27,799 


34,428 


38,985 





569,904 720,196 832,611 834,340 2,957,051 


WEEKLIES (4 March Issues) 
ay Evening Post 188,047 249,788 
Yorker 73,963 94,085 
rican Weekly 80,149 $107,385 ,63 
: 73,978 ol 685 .955 368,015 
65,593 J 12 83 330,037 
40.672 5, 243.348 
33,272 35,292 151,089 $51,142 170,795 
555,674 704,905 991,874 915,073 3,167,526 
Vive Issues. 
d Totals 1,776,983 2,422,478 3,151,082 3,270,665 10,621,208 





Little 


The 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


HE handsome = Ziegfeldian 
Zouave of '64, whose picture 
is reproduced below belongs to that 
gay gallery of advertising charac- 
ters who came into being when 


| 


package design was package design 
and not a science or, to be sure, 
even much of an art. 

Robert Barton, a collector of 
labels from tobacco caddies, in an 
article, “Plug Tobacco and Fine 
Art,” printed originally in Tobacco 
and recently brought out by The 
William Bradford Press as one of 
the Collector’s Monograph Series, 
has made a careful study of the 
labels that were considered the last 
word in design in the days imme- 
diately after the Civil War. In his 
monograph are reproduced many 
elaborate labels that show what our 
ancestors liked. 

There is, for instance, the label 
for “Happy Dream” tobacco, show- 


ing a bachelor dreaming of fair 
ladies who are rather chastely 
clothed considering the mise en 
scéne. Perhaps the bachelor oi the 
‘70's was a bit more moral than 
the bachelor of the present day. 
There are other ladies who fit 
sedately across the package scene, 
although in their day they probably 
were considered a bit roguish to 
say nothing of raffish. These labels 
indicate that, long before the day 
of Gallup reports, sex—even in its 
Victorian manifestations — was a 
basic appeal. 

National glory, however, seems 
to have had just as great an ap- 
peal, particularly for the honest 
British tar who was a heavy con- 
sumer of American plug. The 
Battle of Insandlwhana is cele- 
brated in an exciting design show- 
ing the brave death of two British 
officers. Nelson and H. M. S. Vic- 
tory are featured in another label 
and in still another Queen Victoria 
herself appears, shown in a throne 
room that was obviously painted by 
the same man who did the back- 
drops for the West Street Opry 
House. 

These old labels viewed through 
sophisticated eyes may seem a trifle 
naive and, for the most part, rather 
badly drawn. However, compared 
to other designs for packages oi 
the same period they have a punch 
and appeal that must have made 
them seem the products of excep- 
tionally skilful advertising brains. 

=. = 


George W. Power, The Purse 
Company, Chattanooga, Tenn., be- 
lieves that there is a pretty general 
misunderstanding of the term 
“sales portfolio.” In order to 
clear up this misunderstanding he 
suggests these classifications : 

1. Sales portfolio designed for 
salesmen’s use. Portfolio written 
to educate the salesman; not to be 
shown to buyers or prospects. This 
is what is usually termed a “sales 
manual.” 

2. Sales portfolio displaying the 
company’s advertising—or “adver- 
tising portfolio.” 
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kages oi This 48 page Report will 
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r brains. 
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Sales Executive 


Midwest manufacturer has opportunity 
for a sales manager experienced in or- 
ganizing and managing national sales of 
business machines or equipment or allied 
lines. A man experienced as assistant or 
important divisional manager of a large 
national company will be considered. Ex- 
plain fully in first letter your experience, 
training, physical characteristics, earn- 
ings for last three years and when avail- 
able. All replies in strictest confidence 
and none considered unless complete. In- 
clude post-card or other photo. 


Address ‘‘O,"’ Box 160, Printers’ Ink 





. ea What better spot 
Office Space s— {hat better spot 
tising Headquarters than in the building 
that is the home of Printers’ Ink, 185 
Madison Ave., N. Y. C., corner of 34th 
Street. Large and small units at prices 
that even a hard-headed advertising execu- 
tive will concede to be most reasonable. 

Managing Agent 

MALCOLM E. SMITH, INC. 

On Premises Tel. AShland 4-6360 


Depression +- Stimulation = Normalcy 
The plus factor (sales sierdation) is 
found and named in “POWE RS THAT 
MOVE MEN TO ACTION.” 

Results under test: 150% increase in 
gross returns . . . 208% increase in net 
profits. 

Mailed Without Charge on Letter-Head Request 


ROBERT RUXTON 
10 High Street Boston, Mass. 


Here Is a Gentleman 


who knows textile advertising from the 
yarn to the finished garment. He can 
pick up the loose threads and weave 


them into a vivid pattern of compelling 
facts, 
the factory 
mate consumer. 
good company. 
Printers’ 


that will chase the product from 
into the hands of the ulti- 
Will go anywhere for a 
Address “‘U,” Box 162, 
Ink. 











MONTREAL 
WINNIPEG 
LONDON, Eng 
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‘GIBBONS “0% CANADA 


J- J- GIBBONS Limited 


CANADIAN ADVERTISING AGENTS 
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| 3. Sales portfolio explaining and 
| illustrating a complete sales story; 
designed to show the customer and 
prospect why they should buy a 
product. 
| The Schoolmaster, incidentally, 
| dislikes the word, “portfolio.”  [t 
has a grandiose and antique flavor 
that is quite foreign to the sound 


use to which so many portfolios 
are put. Have any members of 
the Class used other words that 


are more in the spirit of the day 
and more descriptive? 
* * . 





One of the unusual dealer helps 
| offered its dealers by the Apex- 
Rotarex Corporation is a jig saw 
cut-out puzzle. On one side is a 
picture of Apex Model 30 Wash- 
ing Machine and on the other a 
cartoon and some postery selling 
copy. Below is space for the deal- 
er’s imprint. 

The puzzle is made of heavy 
cardboard and is cut simply 
enough so that even a very young 
child will be able to put the pieces 


together. It is given to the con- 
sumer in an envelope on which i 
printed the legend, “Apex will 
solve your household problems.” 
* + + 
The Schoolmaster attended 
stockholders’ meeting last week 


Instead of signing his proxy ap- 
pointing George Washington Hill, 
Charles S. Neiley and Richard |] 
Boylan as his representatives, he 
went in person to the annual meet- 
ing of the American Tobacco Com- 
pany. He will have to confess that 
one reason that he went was in thie 
hopes that there might be a fight 
over the payment of a bonus of 
$850,000 last year to Mr. Hill 
The fight did not materialize but 
the Schoolmaster felt repaid for 
his trip to Jersey City when one 
of the stockholders arose and ad 
dressed the chairman, Paul M 
Hahn, as follows: “I would like 
to have you account for the results 
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if the Lucky Strike advertising. I is asked how he likes the program, 
hear considerable adverse criticism, etc. 
especially of Walter Winchell. “We have found that not only is 
Does an expensive broadcast such our program successful, but it is 
as the Lucky Strike radio program one of the most popular on the air. 
pay £ An average of 60 per cent of those 
Mr. Hahn was ready for this listening to the radio during the 
question. He said he had antici- time that the Lucky Strike pro- 
pated it and, consequently, had gram is on, are tuned in on Walter 
brought with him a copy of a sur- Winchell. 


vey that had been made. Here is “We know that the country as a 
what he told the assembled stock- whole likes it.” 
holders, about forty in number: The Schoolmaster was impressed 


“Most of us live in a sophisti- at the American Tobacco meeting 
cated section of the country. Lucky by the willingness of the chair- 
Strike advertising, on the other man, not only to answer all ques- 
hand, must appeal to the millions. tions frankly but to back up his 
Your friends and my friends may _ statements with figures. The stock- 
not like it but we know that the holders, however, didn’t seem to be 
millions do. very curious about the affairs of 

“Every week we make a survey their company. Only a few of 
of some six cities. This is done by them asked any questions. 
making about 500 telephone calls. —— 

During the Lucky Strike broad- Joins Sterling Agency 
cast names are picked from the s r- 

an - d d thes 28. J. C. Goldstein, formerly with the 
directory at random and these qu Chatham Advertising Agency, New York, 
tions are asked: Are you listening has joined the Sterling Advertising 
to your radio? If so, what are you Agency, of that city, as an account — 
listening to? If the answer is the ecutive. For the last fifteen years he 


has been sales and advertising manager 
Lucky Strike program, the listener of Milgrim, New York. 











Advertising and 
Sales Promotion Man Wanted 


The Advertising Department of a large organization selling fine writing 
and printing papers has an opening for a young man qualified to write copy, 
hanlle inquiries and supervise details of production and office procedure. 





\ working knowledge of printing practices and methods is necessary. 
Knowledge of paper would be an added asset, but the primary and indis- 
pensable requirements are skill and facility in writing—the ability to 
grasp sales problems and possibilities quickly, and to produce a variety of 
jorceful and readable letters and bulletins to dealers, salesmen, printers 
and advertisers. 


The salary is $3600. For this amount we do not expect or need a sea- 
soned advertising man, but we do expect the successful applicant to come 
to us equipped with the ability to express himself clearly and fluently, 
without requiring close supervision and criticism. 


When writing, please enclose samples of your work, stating whether you 
wish them returned, and give full details as to age, Nationality and expe- 
rience, including previous earnings. 


Address “V,’’ Box 163, care of Printers’ Ink 

































WANTED 


| Visualizer and idea Man | 
| for Outdoor Advertising | 


One who can take another's idea and 
interpret it in a powerful, convincing 
tells the story, to the 
almost as well as a 


visual, which 
practiced eye, 
finished design. 
he man we want, also has real 
ideas of his own, fertile imagination 
and sufficient practical experience in 
Poster Art to give him the instinctive | 
‘feeling’ of outstanding Outdoor copy | 
| We are looking for an ambitious man, 
} youthful in spirit, willing to take a 
| present chance for a bright future. 
Salary—-low to start, but congenial 
associates and a great opportunity. 
lease do not answer unless you have 
all of the above qualifications 


Address “*X,"" Box 165, Printers’ Ink 








BINDERS 


To make the files of the Printers’ 
Ink Publications more accessible 
we sell binders at cost. The Weekly 
holding ten or more copies is $1.25, 
postpaid, and the Monthly holding 
nine copies $2.00, postpaid. These 
binders are an attractive addition 
to any desk or library. 














THEY SELL 
PAINT AND GLASS 


lumber and building ma- 
also an aggressive 
merchandiser. Being 
recognized as the Building Material 
Authority in his community, the deal- 
er’s recommendation carries weight with 


The modern 
terial dealer is 
paint and glass 


users of paint and glass. Get his 
cooperation by advertising in the paper 
he reads regularly—the paper with the 


LARGEST DEALER C ry nt LATION in 
the building industry. 


Building 


SUPPLY NEWS 


AND BUILDING MATERIAL MERCHANT 
Sixteenth Year CHICAGO 














Mbast 27° St. New York 
Phone - AS bland 4° 35253 
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| STATEMENT OF THE OWNER 
SHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCULA 
| TION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE 
ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 
24, 1912, of Printers’ INK, published 
weekly at New York, N. Y., for 
April 1, 1932. 
State or New York, 


County or New York, ss: 
Before me, a Notary Public in and 
for the State and county aforesaid, 


per- 
sonally appeared John Irving Romer 
who, having been duly sworn according 
to law, deposes and says that he is the 
editor of Printers’ Ink, and that the 


following is to the best of his knowledg 
and belief, a true statement of the ow 
ship, management, etc., of the 
said publication: for the date shown iy 
the above caption required by the Act 
of August 24, 1912, embodied in se 
tion 443, Postal Laws and Regulations, 
to wit: 


ner- 


atore 


1. That the names and addresses of the 
publisher, editor, managing editor and busi 
ness manager are: Publisher, Printers’ Ink 
Publishing Co., Inc., 185 Madison Ave., New 
York, N. Y.; Editor, John Irving Romer, 185 
Madison Ave., New York, N. Y.; Managing 


Editor, G. A. Nichols, 185 Madison Ave 
New York, N. Y¥.; Business Manager, David 
Marcus, 185 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y 
2. That the owners are: Printers’ Ink 


Publishing Co., Inc., 

York, N. Y.: John 
Madison Ave., New 

Romer, 185 Madison Ave.. New York, N. Y 
Richard W. Lawrence, 185 Madison Ave... New 
York, N. Y.; Estate of R. E. Lawrence, 18 
Madison Ave., New York, N ; 


185 Madison Ave., New 
Irving Romer, 185 
Yerk, N. Y.; K. X 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagee 
and other security holders owning or holding 
| per cent or more of total amount of bonds 
mortgages, or other securities are: There are 
hone 


4. That the two paragraphs above 
giving the names of the owners, 
and security holders, if any, contain not only 
the list of stockholders and security holders 
as they appear upon the books of the company 
but also, in cases where the stockholder 
security holder appears upon the boeks of the 
company as trustee or in any other fiduciary 
relation, the name of the person or corpora- 
tion for whom such trustee is acting, is given 
also that the said two paragraphs contain 
statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge 
and belief as to the circumstances and con 
ditions under which stockholders and security 


next 
stockholders. 








holders who do not appear upon the books of 


the company as trustees, hoki stock and 
securities in a capacity other than that ol 
a bona fide owner: and this afflant has n 


reason to believe that any other person, &s- 
sociation, or corporation has any interest 
direct or indirect, in the said stock, bonds 


or other securities than as so stated by him 


John Irving Romer. Editor 
subscribed before me this lst 
1932. 


Sworn to and 
day of March, 
Eugenia Peers Hiscano 
Notary Public, City of New Yor 
(My commission expires March 30, 195°.) 
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Classified Advertisements 











BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


POSITIONS WANTED 





P PU BLISHERS’ REPRESENTATIVE 
WANTED by established monthly in 

paint field, located in Newark. Entire 

Fastern territory offered. Box 983, 

Printers’ Ink. 

FOR SALE AN OUTSTANDING EX- 
TENSION SCHOOL that has been and 





is a consistent money-maker. A going 
concern: complete organization intact. 
Box 989, Printers’ Ink. 


DESK SPACE WANTED IN EX- 
CHANGE FOR WORK BY ARTIST 
experienced in both sketches and finished 
drawings; expert photo-retoucher ; color 
spe ialist. Box 979, Printers’ Ink. 


PIN TWO DOLLARS to one of your 
sales letters. I will rewrite it so force- 
fully that you will gladly pay my usual 
fee for the next letter. LESTER 
MEYERS, 125 E. 24th St., New York. 


I CAN COVER CHICAGO FOR YOU 
Able handle editorial, research, and ad- 
vertising promotion assignments for an- 
other publisher at low cost. Good photog- 
rapher. Al references. Know agency and 
publication field. Box 982, Printers’ Ink. 


PUBLISHERS’ REPRESENTATIVE 
Successful record. Familiar all Western 
territories selling both farm papers and 
magazines. Reasons for change one of 
conditions and not of ability. Refer- 
ences. Service available May Ist or be- 
fore Box 978, Printers’ Ink. 


Special Advertising 
Representative Wanted 


Established Group Publication Represen- 
tative (several high-class magazines with 
large free circulation) will consider direct 

reciprocal selling plan with successful 
Special Representative or organization 
for Chicago and New York City. 

Main office Chicago, where combination 
working facilities might be arranged. 
Give full statement in reply, which will 
be confidentially treated. 

ox 990, Printers’ Ink, Chicago O} Office. 


EMPLOYMENT SERVICES __ 
do so many 


¥ 
$ a men from far and near 


to Penn? Because they know the 




















come 

POWER Penn wields. Because they 
know Penn’s specialized 14 years’ expe- 
rience serving men of large earnings 
they can not get anywhere else in 


\merica. Behind each man Penn serves 
is our REPUTATION and CONTACTS 
with businessmen and officers in corpora- 
tions of standing. a PENN today. 
535 5th Av., N.Y.C 


HELP WANTED 


Salesmen for Political Campaign Buttons 
ind Convention Badges. Splendid side 
line. Fine opportunities for large orders. 
Good commission. St. Louis Button Co., 
Fourth and Lucas, St. Louis, Mo. 

















SPECIALTY SALESMAN with merito- 


rious record seeks connection. Former 
employers are his references. Single. 
Wide traveling experience. Box 984, 


Printers’ Ink. 

ADVERTISING AND SALES PROMO- 
TION MANAGER, with eight years’ ex- 
perience, seeks new connection in the 
same capacity. Now employed as Sales 
Manager. Box 988, Printers’ Ink 
IDEA MAN—human 
ings, layouts, dummies; former key man 
largest agencies; position most desired, 
Roughs Free for genuine free-lance han- 
dled by mail; New Yorker, Box 981, P. I. 








interest in draw- 





BOOKKEEPER—EXPERT, SPECIAL- 
IZING ADVERTISING AGENCIES. 
Full charge, assistant, or ledger-clerk. 
Full time or part time. Excellent refer- 
ences. Salary—any offer. Box 992, P. I 





Services Without Remuneration until 
ability proven to magazines or news- 
papers in Metropolitan or vicinity. Eleven 
years advertising production and advertis- 
ing dummy make-up. Best of reference. 
Christian, married, 30 years old. No 
selling. Box 987, Printers’ Ink. 
ADVERTISING—SALES PROMOTION 
Sound background executive experience 
manufacturers—distributors. Merchandis- 
ing—development new markets—contacts 
Nine years free-lance advertising. Plan- 
ning—layout—art—copy. Seeks connection 
progressive organization. Box 991, P. I. 








Executive Secretary— Attractive young 
woman, Gentile, with five years’ publish- 
ing experience in both editorial and busi- 
ness departments. Capable of handling 75 
per cent of average correspondence and 
office routine without supervision. Highest 
eferences furnished. More interested in 
opportunity for advancement than start- 
ing salary. Box 986, Printers’ Ink. 





WHEN $35.00 A WEEK HIRES ME 
FOR PRODUCTION, CATALOG MAK. 
ING, AND OTHER DIRTY DETAILS, 
IS IT ECONOMY TO WRECK YOUR- 
SELF WITH EXTRA WORK? I'm 
single, 28, with college training plus a 


clean seven-year record with good out- 
fits. Throw some worries on me and 
go home once in a while by daylight. 
Box 977, Printers’ Ink. 





Editor or Assistant—Proved ability as 
a trade journal feature writer and sub 
editor. Desires connection with magazine 
which desires a man who is experienced 
in editing, in the preparation and placing 
of advertisements, in sales promotion and 
in the preparation of publicity and trade 
news. Salary moderate. Write for further 
information and state your proposition. 
Box 980, Printers’ Ink. 
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